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NATIVE PRODUCTION OF . . 
. FOOD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 








T a time when a Royal Commission is appointed to 
“inguire into the food supply of the nation in time of 
war,’ an article such as that contributed by Mr. Rew 
to the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society ought 
to be read with very great interest. He calls it ‘‘ The 

Food Production of British Farnis,” and it may be described as the 
attempt of an expert to estimate the proportion and amount of 
English crops which are devoted to feeding the people. It would 
have been extremely interesting had some writer thought ot 
doing this thirty years ago, or twenty years ago, so that we 
might have had material for comparison. There is a great 
deal of vague talk frequently heard about the output of 
agricultural products in England, and concerning their alleged 
diminution, but we know of no source for obtaining facts to 
justify such a statement, while we could name several of the 
greatest living experts who hold that, acre for acre, British 
soil is more productive to-day than ever before in the course 
of its history. The reasons are plain enough. Ideas con- 
cerning manuring are more enlightened. Not only have new 
manures been invented, but the conditions under which they 
should be applied have been carefully investigated and added 
to agricultural experience. Better means of cultivation are also 
in vogue, and there is more intensive cultivation than used to 
prevail in Great Britain. Of course, there is a certain amount 
of land that has been allowed to go derelict, but a 
great deal of it is mere salting or waste. The prices 
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obtained for farms and estates form the best proof 
that the demand for land has tightened considerably during the 
last few years. The reason of this seems to be that farmers 
have wakened to the fact that there are other things than 
wheat to grow, and that they have at their elbow the largest and 
best markets known in the world. Mr. Rew divides the subjects 
of their attention into six classes, namely, corn, vegetables, fruit, 
meat, dairy products, poultry and eggs. Obviously, it would 
not be accurate to take the gross production as the quantity 
devoted to human food. Mr. Rew, therefore, has in each case 
taken the sum total, and subtracted from it the allowance that 
he thought fair. Eight years ago, he wrote an article which 
may be called an introduction to this, in which he showed that 
the British farmers annually realised clos: on £ 200,000,000 from 
the sale of their produce, but this, of course, included both food 
for livestock and seed. 

It is not our purpose just now to analyse the methods 
employed by Mr. Rew, but simply to take his figures as throwing 
an instructive light on the present condition of English agricul- 
ture. When his due deductions are made he finds that, roughly 
speakly, 24,000,o00cwt. of wheat, 20,000,o00cwt. of barley, and 
2,000,000cwt. of oats are annually sold for human food. His 
way of arriving at these results is to assume that 8o per cent. of the 
wheat crop, 63 per cent. of the barley, and from 74 to ro per cent. 
of the oats are sold for human consumption. If we take into 
consideration that to supplement the breadstuffs accounted for 
by Mr. Rew we import over 100,000,o00cwt. from abroad, we 
get a total of pretty nearly 150,000,coocwt. of breadstuffs 
consumed annually in Great Britain, from which a fair inference 
would seem to be that in this respect at least the people are not 
ill-fed. Some little doubt one is compelled to feel about Mr. Rew’s 
63 per cent. of barley. The barley bannocks to which he refers 
have pretty well fallen out of use, and are not eaten even by the 
poorest labourer, while there are no figures to show what the 
proportion is between foreign and home-grown barley used for 
malt, even though we willingly admit beer into the list of food 
for the people. On the other hand, he is entitled to add a certain 
quantity of peas to his bill, though those picked green are 
classified with vegetables, but pease-pudding is not an obsolete 
dish, nor is pease-brose. We have noticed pease-meal to be an 
article generally kept by the village grocer. 

Among vegetables it is an undoubted fact that the potato 
holds a prominent place, and by taking 70 per cent. of the whole 
he arrives at the figure of 84,000,o00cwt. as representing the 
amount sold for consumption. So far he has worked on a fairly 
good statistical basis, but when he comes to other vegetables 
the facts are not so clear. Probably, however, he is not far 
wrong in his estimate that we eat some 2,500,000cwt. of cab- 
bages. We may add to that, perhaps, 5,000,o0ocwt. of turnips 
and swedes. Onions, carrots, parsnips, and other vegetables 
are estimated at 20,000,o0ocwt. Mr. Rew next proceeds to 
deal with fruit, and deprecates any attempt to take 
his figures too literally. Fruit is a crop that fluctuates, 
both as regards time and on account of its geographical 
distribution. Still, by taking the area given in the agricultural 
returns and an average worked out by the best writers, Mr. 
Rew comes to an estimate of 14,500,ooocwt. of fruit. Under 
meat he includes beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pig meat of 
all kinds, and excluding subsidiary produce, such as hearts, 
heads, liver, etc., he finds that we probably consume 
25,000,000cwt. of native- grown meat annually, and, as we 
import nearly 40,002,000cwt. from abroad, we seem to live up 
to our reputation of being a beef-eating country. In dairy 
produce it is very difficult to get at the right figures, and, indeed, 
when we come to the calculation which shows that we consume 
570,000,000 gallons of milk annually, it would take several pages 
of paper to discuss the probability of the estimate being right. 
What can be said in its favour is that it works out to a very low 
average of produce from the number of cows and heifers in milk 
returned in the tables of the Board of Agriculture. Cheese 
and butter he works out to 4,000,ooocwt., and poultry and eggs 
to 3,500,000cwt. The result shows an annual output of 
262,600,o0ocwt. of produce from the agricultural land of the 
country, of which 172,100,o00cwt.are vegetableand go,500,o00cwt. 
animal. We hope to return to this subject on a future occasion, 
as Mr. Rew has so far done little more than collect the facts on 
which a generalisation might be founded. The country is indebted 
to him for doing so, however, as unless there was someone to 
do this spade work, we should be reduced to random guessing 
on a matter of more than national import. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


PORTRAIT of Miss Beatrice Paget, daughter of the 
A late Lord Alexander Paget, son of the second Marquess 
of Anglesey, forms our frontispiece this week. Miss Paget 
is engaged to Lord Herbert, eldest son of the Earl of 
Pembroke. 
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the ripe old age of eighty-five, and has been mourned 

with that respect which the English people is always 
ready to pay to those who at all resemble in character 
our late Queen. By his decease the Dukedom becomes extinct 
for the present. The title is nearly 700 years old, since in 1205 
King David I.of Scotland held also the title of Duke of Cambridge. 
In the time of Edward III., and also during the reigns of the 
Plantagenets and the Stuarts, it was held by prominent men; 
and in 1706 George II., or, as he then was, George Augustus, 
Elector of Brunswick, was created Duke of Cambridge. To 
some kinsman of the last-mentioned the title will probably be 
given. 


URING the last week an undercurrent of sadness has 
been introduced into English life by the obsequies 
of the Duke of Cambridge, who died a week ago at 


The position of the Czar of Russia is at the present moment 
a pathetic and almost tragic one. No one doubts that he 
himself is a man of the most amiable character and good 
aspirations, but he has been brought up in an atmosphere that 
kept him from knowing the realities of things, Tradition and 
wealth, and the semblance of power, have woven a kind of 
necromancy round him, so that he seemed to walk in a world 
other than that of common man, and now the process of dis- 
illusionment has begun most rudely. It is not whispered, but said 
boldly in the streets, that nepotism, pecuniary cheating, and 
fraud of all kinds have gone on under his Government, so that 
he can be sure of nothing. On paper Port Arthur was said to 
have 10,000 tons of coal laid in against an emergency, whereas 
those who ought to know assert that 5,000 tons never were 
collected inthat spot. Immorality and inefficiency seem to have 
eaten into the very vitals of the Empire, and perbaps the most 
pathetic thing of all is that the Czar has resolved to go to the 
front himself and lead his armies. In the condition of the troops 
we do not think there is anything hopeless. A long peace, as 
we learned in the Crimean War, is fatal to the good administra- 
tion of the Army. But the moral fibre of Russia as a nation 
seems to be weakened, and it requires no soothsayer to see the 
dire events likely to follow if the Czar should carry out his 
resolve to take the field himself. Much of his trouble is due to 
his ignorance of men, a fault that would be fatal in the field. 


It is curious, after the immense confidence of the French 
Press a little while ago in the impossibility of Japan’s venturing 
to go to war with Russia, that it should now be expressing acute 
anxiety to know whether Russia will continue to pay the interest 
on her national loans, in the event of the war being long drawn 
out. The fear, surely, is rather unreasonable. In no former 
period of war has there been a hint of unintention on Russia’s 
part to break faith with her creditors or of inability to meet their 
claims. Her internal resources are beyond all computation, and 
if the war should be the means of giving an impetus to their 
quicker development, it may have some of the elements of a 
blessing in disguise. A war at such vast distance from the 
centre cannot fail to constitute a severe strain on Russia’s 
treasury—it is in this respect rather than in the illusive parallel 
in the relative sizes of the territories of the rival Powers that the 
real analogy is to be found with our late war in South Africa. 
To what degree our present financial depression is due to that 
war it is perhaps impossible to define; but Russia has always 
met her creditors fairly hitherto, and it may be accepted as 
morally certain that the end of the war will arrive before her 
credit 1s exhausted. 


One would think that in these days the extraordinary 
costliness of war would tend to bring it to a conclusion in 
a comparatively short time. We noticed the other day that a 
well-known expert gave it as his opinion that the struggle with 
Russia is at the present moment costing Japan quite a million a 
week. This is not incredible, since on an average our affair in 
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South’Africa cost us something more than that; but for a country 
like Japan, which is not by any means rich, or, for the matter of 
that, for Russia, which is in no better position, the accumula- 
tion of debt represented by this outlay must be a very 
serious burden. In fact, if the struggle should go on 
for a prolonged period, both combatants will have to strain 
their resources to the utmost in order to provide the sinews of 
war. Nor can they neglect this. The exigencies of modern 
times demand not only that the troops should be supplied with 
arms, but that these arms should be of the latest and best type. 
An advantage in shooting capacity might decide the fortunes of 
a battle. 


The mishap that occurred to Major von Glasenapp in 
German South Africa is one with which we in this country can 
sympathise. He was riding with his staff in advance of a small 
column with a machine gun when he was surprised by the 
Herreros and compelled to retire. The engagement resulted in 
a loss of seven officers and nineteen non-commissioned officers 
and men, and three officers, including Major Glasenapp himself, 
and two men were wounded. The Germans say that the enemy 
lost about a score, but that can be only a matter of conjecture. 
A moral of the incident is that white men are much too 
contemptuous of the fighting powers of coloured opponents. 
They do not seem to realise that arms of precision are just as 
deadly in black as in white hands. Savages, as a rule, are born 
fighters, and now that they have mastered the use of modern 
weapons it is necessary to be as much on guard against them as 
against any other opponent. It is said that the German Govern- 
ment is taking a much more serious view of the revolution now, 
and intends to send out Major-General Trotha to take command 
of the forces operating against the Herreros. 


THE PROPHET. 
The wind blows loud, 
Fast falls the rain, 
The streaming cloud 
Drives on amain; 

But in the tall 

Iilm tree I hear 

The thrush through al! 

Sing brave and clear. 

Storms in the sky 

Quench not his song; 

His faith they try, 

But find it strong. 

He knows his part, 

And means to sing, 

For in his heart 

He feels the spring. 

Make, Poet, room 

For Man to hope; 

Break through his gloom, 

And give him scope. 

With sadden’d brow 

And weary eve 

He falters;—thou 

Must prophesy. 

What heart but thine, 

With vision keen, 

Can read the sign 

Of truth unseen ? 

He longs to hear 

Thy herald-voice 

Say, Spring is near. 

Rejoice, Rejoice! 
WILLIAM H. DRAPER. 


A very serious matter is the outbreak of bubonic plague in 
Johannesburg. It must have appeared very suddenly, since 
simultaneously with the news of the outbreak comes the infor- 
mation that thirty-four deaths have already occurred in a coolie 
location. So far its ravages have almost exclusively been 
confined to the black population, only one white woman having 
been attacked, but every effort is being made to isolate the 
infected district. A cordon has been drawn round it, and 
Professor Simpson, who has had an unrivalled experience of the 
disease, has been sent out to the Transvaal to cope with it. .In 
Great Britain no outbreak of this plague has occurred for a very 
long time, with the exception of one or two cases in Glasgow a 
few years ago. Modern sanitation seems to be an effectual 
guard against it. All the same, it will be necessary to take 
precautions against the possibility of contagion being carried here 
from the Transvaal. 


As far as the divers have ascertained at the time of writing, 
it seems that the only damage done to the unfortunate sub- 
marine Ai occurred to the conning-tower. That would, of 
course, be the part of the vessel most liable to be run into. 
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We cannot help thinking that the Roads of Portsmouth do not 
offer an ideal exercising ground for this new type of vessel, with 
the working of which the officers have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar. Ships of one kind or another are 
continually passing up and down, and as there seems nothing to 
indicate the passage of a submarine, it is liable to be run into 
whenever it comes to the surface. Obviously the best place to 
carry out the necessary manceuvres would be one where there 
were practically no vessels, because it is as if one were to 
attempt running a new kind of motor down Cheapside, instead 
of seeking a quiet country roadon which to make the first trial. 


The Physical Degeneration Committee have decided on 
making what they call an anthropometric survey of the United 
Kingdom. This means that they intend either to take the whole 
of the people, or a portion of them, and submit them to certain 
measurements recommended by Professor Cunningham of 
Edinburgh. In this way they will obtain for future reference 
an idea of the dimensions of an average Englishman. Unfor- 
tunately such an attempt never was made before, so that 
there is no means of comparison, and the whole question is 
one of comparison pure and simple. Those correspondents 
who write to the newspapers pointing out the existence of such- 
and-such a disease among certain classes, or among children, 
do not really carry the argument forward at ail. Disease 
and decrepitude always have existed, and probably always will 
exist, in the human race. The question is not whether society 
has a certain number of feeble members or not, but whether the 
proportion of incapables is increasing or decreasing. Sound 
argument demands less looking at detail and more at the sum- 
totals. The step taken by the committee will not be conclusive 
in regard to the present argument, but will furnish future investi- 
gators with the means to form a true judgment upon the facis. 


There are few more fascinating subjects of study than is 
supplied by the age of trees. Legend generally credits the 
broken and war-worn monarchs of the field with a term of life 
that foresters are somewhat doubtful about. Lately, Mr. 
Clayton read before the Linnzan Society a paper on the famous 
Cowthorpe Oak. Two hundred years ago this tree was regarded 
as a marvel, and it was carefully measured in 1700, when it gave 
a height of Soft., and a girth of 78ft. on the ground. In 1893 it 
Was again measured, when the height had diminished to 37!t., 
and the girth to 54ft. The shrinkage of the girth is said to be due 
to the gradual sinking of the tree in the ground, Mother Earth, 
if left to her own will, finally absorbing again what she so 
laboriously produced. Legend says of this tree that it was 
standing when William the Conqueror fought the Battle of 
Hastings, and in 1842 Professor Burnett umade it out to be 
nearly as old as the Christian era; but our age is more sceptical, 
and the modern expert holds that the tree is probably about four 
centuries old. Surely that is an age so wonderiul that we need 
no fable or legend to add to it. 


If we speak by the calendar, there bezan about a week ago 
the season when “the young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love,’ and for once the weather kept faith with 
the book. It has, with few interruptions, been exquisitely fine 
for nearly a fortnight, and March is living up to his old reputa- 
tion. He came in like a lion and is going smiling out like 
a lamb—a metaphorical lamb, be it understood—and a pleasant 
feeling of spring is getting into the country, where the first 
spring flowers are beginning to blow by the wayside, and the 
little birds ar2 tuning their lays on hedgerow and spray ; that is, 
speaking of the majority. A number are still going in flocks, as 
though not quite sure tnat winter is gone, but the rooks have 
long been Lujding on the windy, tail elm tree, and several 
of those feathered visitors that come here for domestic purposes 
have arrived or are arriving. It needs but a little more sun- 
shine, and bud and blossom will be breaking out everywhere, and 
we shall be in the midst of the most delightful season of the year. 


A very sensible proposal has been made in Ireland regarding 
St. Patrick’s Day. It is that every farmer should celebrate the 
natal day of the patron saint bv planting one or more trees. 
Under the new state of affairs, when most of the land will be 
passing over to the tenants, there will be no restrictions as to 
tree cutting, and the result will be that Ireland—once known in 
ancient times as * The Island of the Woods ”—will be practi- 
cally treeless. In one district in the north of Ireland an estate 
belonging to a London company was sold to the tenants some 
years ago. About 500 acies were under plantations, and fully 
two-thirds of these have been cut down, and the residue is 
rapidly disappearing. Already the people of the locality are 
beginning to realise what a loss to stock and crop the removal 
of this shelter has been, not to speak of the difference in the 
beauty of the country. ‘Timber is being so rapidly used up that 
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in a very few years what is required for farm purposes alone will 
be very hard to obtain, and will be a source of considerable 
expense. In Canada, where one would suppose there never 
would be any stint of timber, they have awakened up to the 
fact that they were getting rid of their trees too fast, and have 
established a day in spring, which is known as “ Arbor Day,” 
when most of the farmers make it a rule to plant a few trees of 
some sort or another. If the idea of making St. Patrick’s Day 
(March 17th) the Arbor Day of Ireland can be carried out, it will 
do much to increase the beauty and wealth of the Green Isle. 


The Cambridge athletes did a fine performance in their 
meeting with the London Athletic Club, winning six out of the 
ten events. Some very good times were recorded for one or two 
of the races. Mr. J. Churchill's Hundred Yards, won in only 
a fifth of a second over the level ten, was good, because it 
Was run against the wind; and Mr. A. R. Churchill did a 
very good performance in the Two Mile race, winning in gmin. 
364sec. Mr. H. W. Gregson did his Mile, without being at all 
pressed, in less than 44min., and Mr. R. W. Barclay’s Quarter 
Mile was well run in 52sec. In the Weight Putting, which they 
lost, the University was without the help of Mr. E. Lyttelton, 
their best man; and though Mr. E. E. Leader lost the High 
Jump by an inch to Mr. Howard Smith, the loser cleared the 
very respectable height of 5!t. rosin. All this shows high 
average standard, that will mean either that Cambridge ought to 
have the better of Oxford when they meet on March 26th, 
or else that the average of the athletic abilities at both 
Universities is above the normal mark. 


THE FAIRY LOVER. 
I saw you pass to fair and mass where I might never go, 
Your forehead like the hawthorn, your two eyes like the sloe. 
I heard you coming singing along the bare boreen, 
The fern uncurled to hear you, the brown leaf changed to green; 
And not a fairy woman, a dancer of the Shee, 
Went by with lighter footsteps than those of vours, machree. 
Your beads slipped through vour fingers, and so you did not see 
The praving hands, the eager lips, the gazing eyes of me. 
You had a primrose in your breast, and that’s a fairy flower, 
And yet to turn vour eyes to me, my grief! I had no power. 
With a little switch of hazel a wild bull I can tame; 
3ut I could not call your eves to me, or name you by your name. 
I could not name you by your name, for that is none of ours, 
Though I called you Mouth-of-honey, and I called you Face-of-flowers, 
A nionth or more I met you by twilight and by noon, 
And vou heeded more the hawthorn and the mating pigeon’s croon ; 
But I who would have mated you, and taken you to be 
My wife and queen, in Fairyland among the deathless Shee, 
I am forlorn—-the convent gate has barred you off from me. 

NORA CHESSON. 


Mr. H. A. Jones, at the Royal Institution a few nights ago, 
delivered a lecture in favour of the establishment of a national 
theatre, and his argument, as far as it goes, is interesting. Its 
foundation is, that serious dramatic work under present con- 
ditions is not possible in England; the ordinary audience wishes 
to be amused, and that only. It is not as it was in the 
Elizabethan days, when the finest thought and the finest poetry 
commanded success in the theatres of that day. But Mr. Jones 
in his wild lament takes no account of conditions that have 
radically changed since then. In the first place, the drama in 
Shakespeare’s time had only one rival, namely, the pulpit; 
to-day it has several. Those who wish to study human nature 
through the light of imagination and literature fill their libraries 
with good novels, and romance builds for them a finer theatre 
than even Mr. Jones ever conceived of, while the daily and 
weekly Press supplies many a want for which the medieval 
citizen had to go either to the theatre or to the church. Men of 
letters for this reason do not put their most serious work into 
dramatic writing, and we are afraid that as long as that is so, 
neither by building a national theatre nor by Acts of Parliament 
will genius be directed into this channel. 


The recent annual meeting of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, held under the chairmanship of Lord Brassey at the 
Royal United Service Institution, disclosed an improvement in 
the financial position of the Institution over that which has been 
shown, by some previous reports. It still, however, stands in 
need of funds to enable it to develop to the full its resources for 
usefulness and the saving of life. How great these services 
have been is witnessed by the annual report in the first instance, 
recording that during the past year 572 lives have been saved 
on our coasts by the lifeboats themselves, and further that 137 
additional lives have been saved by shore-boats whose crews 
have received rewards from the funds of the Institution. Still 
more striking, perhaps, are the figures cited by Lord Brassey 
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of the total of lives saved by the lifeboats during the exist- 
ence of the Institution, namely, 45,000. Add to these services 
in the cause of humanity the value of the ships saved by the 
means or the help of the lifeboats and their crews, and the claim 
of the Institution for hberal support can -hardly fail to be 
appreciated. 





In a paper recently read before the West India Committee by 
Sir Patrick Manson, the lecturer very fully explained the manner in 
which the germs of many of the more serious diseases with which 
our colonies in that part of the world are afflicted are conveyed by 


PIGS AND 
GS AA 
OME time ago the Board of 
Agriculture gave practical re- 
cognition to the importance 
of the pig as a farm adjunct 
by devoting a leaflet to the 
subject, and those who are abandoning 
cereal farming might well turn their 
attention in this direction. One advan- 
tage that the pig has over any growing 
crop has been very evident during the 
past year, when so much produce has 
been lost through rain. The piggery 
is at any rate much less exposed to 
the ravages of the weather than some 
other parts of the farmer’s property. 
The first great principle about keeping 
pigs is that as far as possible they 
should be kept on refuse. If the whole 
of the food had to be purchased for a 
large establishment, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain a return that 
would be commensurate with the 
outlay. But there are certain types 
of holding that seem specially adapted 
for keeping pigs. One of these, as a 
matter of course, is the dairy. Where 
milk is sent direct to the town, there is 
not, as a rule, any overplus for feeding 
purposes; but the case is entirely 
different where butter or cheese is 
made. It is one of the objections 
continually urged against the establish- 
ment of creameries that in many dis- 
tricts the separated milk cannot be 
disposed of, though in others it finds a 
ready sale amongst the farm labourers ; C. I. Grindiod. 
but if pigs are kept, experience has 
shown that they can be very profitably fed with it. We know, 
at least, one of the most successful dairies in Great Britain where 
not a pint of skim milk is sold, but the whole is devoted to 
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the malarial mosquito. The lecture was illustrated by lantern 
slides, giving graphic pictures of the method of conveyance. 
The principal means suggested for minimising the evils thus 
caused, in addition to the general recognised aids of pure air and 
sanitation, was the drawing off, so far as possible, of the stagnant 
waters in which the mosquitoes pass the early stages of their 
existence. The main facts with which the lecturer dealt had no 
novelty to those who have made any study of the malarial 
diseases, but they have seldom been set forth so strikingly, and 
the number and variety of the diseases which the mosquitoes of 
a certain kind are the means of conveying are very surprising. 


PIGGERIES. 





“A TURNIP, PEEASE.” Copyright 
fattening porkers, and the result is very satisfactory to the 
shareholders, the dividends being almost incredibly high. = In 
fact, there ere verv few industries in which the earnings are so 
large in proportion to the small 
amount of capital involved. 

The principle of feeding 
pigs from the refuse of the 
farm is applicable to many 
other kinds of holdings. There 
is always more or less unsal- 
able stuff in farm produce. 
There are roots which some 
times require eating, there is 
tail-corn, and generally an 
abundance of small potatoes. 
The success in keeping pigs in 
this case will depend entirely 
upon the exactitude with which 
the number is adjusted to the 
quantity of available food. 
Expense should be avoided 
wherever possible. 

There is a very great 
difference in the style of 
building affected in different 
places. At one which we 
have in mind the piggery is a 
solid and permanent structure, 
arranged with a cooking-house 
at one end and a small trolley 
in which food can be run along 
tothe troughs. Weare bound to 
say that this has answered very 
well for a considerable number 
of years. buat, on theother hand, 
Copyrngnt much can be said in favour 


a 
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ot having the lightest and cheapest 
houses possible put up for the pigs. A 
man who breeds them and feeds them 
with the very best results is in the habit 
of converting any sort of outhouse into a 
piggery, and if he builds one it is done 
at almost no expense, the shelter that 
pigs always want being provided by 
faggots of gorse which grows. plenti- 
fully in the neighbourhood. The main 
advantage of this is that the pigsty 
being of very slight value can be de- 
stroyed without loss, and periodically 
the animals have their houses changed. 
At least every year they are put into 
perfectly fresh and sweet dwellings, and 
the result on their health is very notice- 
able. Epidemic disease has only been 
at the place once or twice, and in each 
case the infection could be _ easily 
accounted for. It did not spread, and 
the prompt removal of the pigsty in 
which it appeared quite destroyed the 
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germs. C. F. Grindrod. SUNDAY MORNING. Copyright 
Farmers of the old sort were rather 

careless about the cleanliness of the pig, which unhappily has increase greatly in weight, and his natural fat will be changed 

got an ill name for dirt; but here, again, experience has got rid into hard muscle. Where an outside range is not practicable, 

of this bad tradition. A pig to put on the largest possible it is an extremely good thing to have large yards, as the pig, if 

amount of fat in the minimum of time ought to be both clean cooped up too closely, is very apt to receive injury to his health. 

and comfortable, with straw bedding enough to enable him The breed to be kept must, of course, depend largely upon 


practically to cover 
himself up in cold 
weather, and with 
thoroughly good 
shelter on the 
north and east to 
keep away the 
winds that so often 
bring lung disease 
as one of their 
after effects. Wher- 
ever possible, too, 
it is worth while, 
especially as long 
as they are young, 
to turn them out 
into a meadow, 
woodland, or 
orchard. Here 
they pick up much 
food that is bene- 
ficial to their health, 
and also destroy a 
number of grubs 
and weeds that are 
eneniies to the farm 
crops. Where there C. I. Grinarod. BREAKFAST. 


are oaks, they may 





local circumstances, 
for, after all, the 
farmer must, if he 
would conduct his 
industry profitably, 
provide the bacon 
most affected in the 
neighbourhood. 
Perhaps the most 
general mistake is 
to attach too much 
importance to mere 
size. The people 
in this country 
are becoming 
more and more fas- 
tidious in their food, 
and the coarse fat 
meat that served 
their forefathers is 
now rejected. On 
the other hand, for 
good Berkshire 
pork a_ price is 
obtained that com- 
pensates for the 
Copyright loss in amount, 

and for general 


at acorn time be almost left to subsist on the results of their own purposes the Board of Agriculture is perfectly right in advocating 
foraging. Of course we are speaking chiefly of the sow and either the purchase of Berkshire pigs or a first cross between the 
her piglets. When the serious business of fattening is taken in Berkshire and one of the Whites. 

hand, exercise, if not actually prejudicial, can, at all events, be The writer for the Board of Agriculture is opposed to the 
largely dispensed with, for if the pig has too much, he will not system of having one litter from a young sow and then fattening 
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her for the butcher. Its advantages, of 
course, are that the sow can be made 
equal to the ordinary pig used for 
bacon, and will realise the same price 
per pound in the market, but an 
enthusiastic breeder is scarcely likely 
to take this view. A good sow does 
not turn up every day, and when she 
does come she is much too valuable to 
be sacrificed after a single litter; and 
as the pamphlet says, ‘‘ A well-matured 
suw will rear at least 20 per cent. 
more pigs than will most young sows 
with their first litters.’ They have 
also a smaller proportion of runts or 
weakly piglings. 

Thus a very strong argument can 
be made out tor keeping a sow a 
number of years for breeding purposes. 
If it be true of pigs for bacon, it applies 
still more to the pedigree herd, of which 
the owner is an exhibitor. Suppose, 
for example, he had taken but one 
litter from a young sow and _ they 
turned out prize-winners, it would be 
a vexation to think he had _ parted 
from her, since the chances are 
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all in favour of the second or 
third litter being better than the 
first. This argument ought to be 
conclusive. 


FROM THE . 
: FARMS, 


Coppice Woops. 
OMPLAINTS are occasioned 
and doubtless a good deal of 
distress has been caused, in 
partsof the South of England 
by the radical change that 
has taken place in regard to the value 
set upon areas of coppice woods. Ten 
years ago undergrowth mostly of haze! 
was regarded as one of the most profit- 
able crops that could be got out of land, 
and not only did it sell well when cut 
down, but before being cut down was an 
admirable game covert. The use to 
which the undergrowth was put was mostly that of making the 
wattles for Down sheep, and of pegs for thatching ricks, etc., but 


C. F. Grindrod. 





C. F. Grindrod. ON THE “LOOSE. 
at the annual auctions for some years past the demand has gone 
down greatly. Nets are very much more used than wattles now 
for the temporary enclosure of sheep, 
and there is less thatching done than 
there used to be. Now, while under- 
growth commanded so good a sale littie 
attention was paid to the oaks, many of 
which were cut down, and now, when 
the oak has become valuable and the 
undergrowth of less value, those who 
own the property are suffering from the 
lack of foresight. Unfortunately there 
is very little prospect of the demand for 
coppice woods returning. 
THe Decrease or Farm L.. 

Mr. W. E. Bear has published an 
interesting paper showing the decline 
during the last twenty years in the 
number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture in the United Kingdom. In 1881 
the total was 1,345,585 males and 64,264 
females in England and Wales, but in 
Ig0I1 these numbers had fallen to 
1,214,340 males and 38,986 females. A 
similar decrease is to be noted over 
Scotland, Ireland, and the smaller 
islands. Mr. Bear’s examination of the 
census figures goes to show that theve 
is no falling off in the number of farmers 
and other employers; so that the exodus 


is demonstrated to be one of workpeople, — 4/vs. D. Broughton. 


at a rate that so far has been 
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WILLING MODELS. Copyright 
and he adds that it would be greater than it is if it were not for 
the increase in gardeners and gamekeepers, his estimate being 
that there are 12 per cent. 
fewer men engaged in agricul- 
ture now than there were a few 
years ago. He regards the fall- 
ing off in women as fictitious 
to some extent. It is, he says, 
due partly to the omission of 
female proprietors of land in the 
census of 1881, and of farmers’ 
female relatives in tiie census 
of 1gor; but, undoubtedly, 
the actual decrease has been 
very large. Women have shown 
themselves more eager than 
men to forsake agriculture. 
Mr. Bear writes as a 
statistician, and does. not 
enter upon the social or 
political side of the subject, 
but this, nevertheless, must 
suggest many thoughts to 
those who read his article 
and peruse his figures. The 
fact would appear to be that 
while more machinists of one 
kind and another find 
employment in the country, 
fewer men of the strictly 
labouring class are able 
or wish to do_ so The 
population of ordinary 
farm servants has decreased 
calculable at about 19 
many years. It is a movement that 
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cannot go much further, because a little more of it would bring us 
within sight of the irreducible minimum. Perhaps it is being to 
some extent balanced by the gradual creation of more small 
properties and small tenancies. The market gardener and the 
orchard grower are certainly thriving in the land. 


PLANTING PoraToEs. 

So much romance and sensationalism has arisen out of the 
potato boom during the last two or three years that the season 
for planting excites a very unusual interest, an interest that has, as 
a matter of fact, found its way into the popular story. Itis related 
that a farmer had placed on his mantel-piece a small number of 
seed potatoes that he had purchased for 7s. 6d. apiece. His 
wife, knowing nothing of this arrangement and finding the 
potatoes, as she thought, placed for her on the mantel-piece, 
boiled them for dinner and asked her husband how he liked 
them. We hope that the excitement of speculation will not 
tempt farmers to go in too largely for this crop, as it is a very 
uncertain one. Potatoes are affected by certain kinds of 
weather more than almost any other crop raised by the farmer, 
and to an extent that would prove fatal to anyone foolish enough 
to put all his eggs in one basket. At the same time, before this 
movement started, farmers were not giving the tuber the 


SPORT IN KING 


N a moment of leisure, not long ago, we happened to take 
up a little book written in the year 1833 by Richard 
Penn, who is succinctly described in “ The Dictionary of 

National Biography” as a humorist. Ile was born in 1784 
; and lived to 1863, 
and published, in 


\ . 1833, ‘¢ Maxims 
% and Hints on 
Angling, chess, 


am i Shooting, and 

Other Matters.” 
We reproduce 
some of the 
sketches with 
which the book 
was illustrated, 
but the hints 
are even more 
amusing than the 
pictures, and 
quite as instruc- 
tive in regard to 
the sporting man- 
ners and customs 
that prevailed 
seventy years ago. 
Mr. Penn could 
not be described 
asadull dog. He 
gives very good 
sporting rules, and 
spices them with 
a wit and satire that make them very pleasant reading. His first 
rule might be compared to the celebrated lady’s “ First get your 
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hare’’: ‘Are there any fish in the river to 
which you are going?” The directions 


might be read with advantage even by the 
young angier of to-day, and afford evidence 
that the author had a practical knowledge 
of the subject he treated. Interspersed 
among them are such sage meditations as 
the following : 

** When your waterproof boots are wet through, 
make a hole or two near the bottom of them, in 
order that the water, which runs in whilst you are 
walking in the river, may run freely out again 
whilst you are walking on the bank. You will thus 
avoid an accompaniment of pumping music, which 
is not agreeable.” 

The pictures devoted to this chapter might 
almost have come from the pencil of Leech. 
«“ The Expert Assistant Whipping him Out ” 
is delightful, and quite laughable is the illus- 
tration of the man who has got fast to a 
shrub, and whose effigy has the legend 
below it, ‘‘ You will find it difficult, with 
all your attractions, to overcome the strong 


attachment, etc. “YOU WILL FIND IT DIFFICULT, WITH ALL 
YOUR ATTRACTIONS, TO OVERCOME THE STRONG 
ATTACHMENT, 


But the letterpress becomes still more 
amusing when we get away from angling. 
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attention it deserves, and in mixed husbandry it ought to hold an 
important position. Probably much more than the average 
quantity of potatoes will be planted this year, because there is so 
much land that ought to have been sown in autumn or winter 
that is still vacant, and the prices for potatoes, even if we leave 
out of consideration those that are extraordinary, have been, and 
are likely to remain, sufficiently high to tempt the farmer. 


THe LaAmBING SEASON, 


News from the great sheep farms continues to be of a very 
distressing character, particularly that which refers to those 
portions of the Midlands and the South of England which were 
most under water during the course of last year. Not only does 
the percentage of lambs that die remain a high one, but in many 
cases deplorable stories are told of the number of ewes that have 
been lost. Last week offered about the only favourable spell of 
good weather that we have had since the lambing season began, 
and, of course, it was much too short to relieve the water-logged 
earth of its superfluous moisture. Nevertheless, it brightened 
farmers up to some extent, because a little more of, it would 
bring out the tender spring herbage. Owing to the unusual 
demands made upon them the winter supplies are running short, 
and an early flush of grass would be very welcome indeed. 


WILLIAMS DAY. 


The connection between chess and fishing is not very 
apparent to us at this time of day, but the maxims and 
hints for players of this game might have emanated from the 
saturnine humour of Mr. Blackburne himself. ‘* Win as often 
as you can” might ‘: ‘ 
be compared with his ; 
“The best habit in 
chess is the habit of 
winning.’’ The 
second maxim is 
delightfully ironic. It 
refers to the occasion 
when a loser whom 
you have beaten by 
a mistake on his part 
wishes to prove where 
the fault lay: ‘You 
need not attend to his 
argument, since he 
can only explain to 
the bystanders the 
mode by which he 
might have won the 
game, but did not.” 
No. 12 is a very 
good specimen of 
what Mrs. Slipslop 
called “ironing ”’ 

“Do not be alarmed NOT QUITE INVISIBLE, 

about the state of 

your adversary’s health when, after losing two or three 
games, he complains of having a bad headache or of feeling 
unwell. If he should win the next game, you will probably 
hear no more of this.” 

A well-known player once said to 
the present writer, ‘“ When a man 
tells you he has beaten all his friends, 
what do you generally give him? I 
always offer him a rook.” In No. 28 
the gist of this is put, but rather less 
wittily : 

**When you hear of a man from the country 
who has beaten everybody whom he has played 
with, do not suppose, as a matter of course, that he 
is a truly good player. He may be only a ‘ Triton 
of the Minnows,’ all his fame depending upon the 
skill of the parties with whom he has _ hitherto 
contended. | Provincial Philidors seldom prove to be 
very good players when their strength is fairly 
measured at the Chess Club—particularly such of 
them as come there with the reputation of having 
never been beaten.” 


As an example of our author’s wit we 
may quote No. 5: 

**Sometimes—when, alas! you have lost thegame 
—an unmerciful conqueror will insist on ‘ mur- 
dering Pizarro all over again,’ and glory in explaining 
how that your game was irretrievable after you 
had given a certain injudicious check with the 

x . 
ETC." queen®*® (the copsequence of which he says that 
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he immediately foresaw), 

we and that then, by a suc- 

Pa cession of very good moves 

on his part, he won easily. 

You must bear all this as 
well as you can.” 

The note to the 
asterisk at ‘ queen” 
is a line from Virgil 
that was dear to the 
heart of our friend 
Mr. Partridge, ‘ Jn- 
fandum Regina jubes 
venovare dolorem.” 

On shooting, Mr. 
Penn is extremely 
amusing on account 
of his shrewd, dry 
humour, and some of 
his advice, the follow- 
ing to wit, might well 
“WHENCE HE IS INSTANTLY wuirr ovr be taken to keart by 

BY AN EXPERT ASSISTANT." some of our sportsmen 
of to-day: 

**On the day of a great battue, if one of the party (not you) should 
shoot much better than the others, and this should by chance be talked of 
after dinner (as such matters sometimes are) do not say much about the very 
large number of hares and pheasants killed by you—on ‘some other occasion.” 





His morality as a sporting writer, however, will be 
questioned by fox-hunters who read the succeeding maxim : 

**When you are shooting in a wood, if some hungry fox, in pursuit of 
his prey, should chance to cross your path, it 
depends entirely upon ‘the custom of the country ’ 
whether you ought to kill him or not. Bob Short 
says, in his ‘ Rules for Whist,’ ‘when in doubt, win 
the trick.’ ” 

No. 15isalso a good specimen of ironic 
advice, and is worth quoting : 





‘“*On a grand occasion you need not trouble 
yourself to keep an account of the number of head 
killed by you, particularly if you do not dine with 
the party on that day; because, in your absence, 
the to.al number brought home may perhaps be 
accounted for by your friends after dinner without 
any reference being made to the amount of your 
performances.” 

Of course, a good deal of interest 
attaches to the glimpses the book affords 
us of customs and manners that have 
passed away. No. 20, for instance, con- 
tains a pleasing reference to the old system 
of travelling by stage coach : 

“On arriving at a place where ‘the coach 
dines’ walk to the nearest baker's shop, and there 


satisfy your hunger in a wholesome manner. But “‘HAVE YOU CAUGHT 
4 NOT YET, I HAVEN'T BEEN TRYING ABOVE 
HOURS.” 


if you should prefer attending the dinner which is 
prepared for the passengers, you may make up your 
mind to see the winner and the loser of the last cock-fight in the town appear 
at the top of the table as a couple of boiled fowls.” 


Dog-lovers will be interested in this very curious hint about 
training : 


‘*Tf you should have a mind to undertake the education of a young 
dog, provide yourself with an instrument like a short trumpet, producing 
harsh, discordant notes ; and whenever it may be necessary to correct the dog, 
in order to enforce obedi- 
ence, let such correction 
be accompanied by the 
noise of this instrument 
rather than by ‘ the 
thundering voice and 
threatening mien’ usually 
employed on such occa- 
sions. When the dog’s 
education has been 
properly completed under 
* this system, a stranger on 
SA first taking him into the 
~ field will find that by 
carrying with him a 
duplicate of the un- 
musical instrument he has 
the master’s voice in his 
‘pocket, and will be able 
at once to make a com- 
= manding impression upon 
him by sounding a few 
of the harsh, discordant 
tones which he has been 
taught to fear and obey.” 





Of course we en- 
tirely differ from Mr. 
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Penn in this view of 
a dog’s training. 
Some of the most 
perfect shots in this 
country and owners 
of the best-trained dogs 
are accustomed to re- 
tain. command over 
them without as much 
as raising the voice. 
There is not. the 
slightest need either 
for the musical instru- 
ment or for the 
thundering voice’ or 
threatening mien 
advised by our author. 
No. 3 gives a glimpse 
of the manner in which 
our forefathers used 
to go shooting: ‘In 
like manner, although 
you may prefer using 
one kind of waddling 
to another, or may, perhaps, like to wear shoes and gaiters 
rather than trousers and laced boots, do not suppose that 
every man who takes the liberty of having different methods 
from your own is a mere bungler.” The writer lived to a 
time when he must have known the advantages of breech- 
loaders and the comfort of the useful knickerbockers. It 
must have been a curious thing for him to carry in his 
head the memory of those early days and 
those different sportsmen. 





A DIFFIDENT WADER. 


ON THE GREEN 

4 oo 

I1E Cannes Club proved too much for a team 

of Household Brigade golfers, captained 

by Lord Churston, that came out to play 

them, and, in fact, the Cannes Club on 

its cwn ground has a team that takes a 

very great deal of beating. Did not 

several of the best of the Royal Liverpool Club go 

back with very little change extracted from the 

people of Cannes? Mr. Ball was an exception, 

beating Mr. A. C. Edwardes most severely. Against 

the Household Brigade side the club ws not playing 
Mr. Edwardes—at least, 1 could not see his name 

but Mr. G. Hillyard as a second string is very useful. 

And certainly there is this to be said about the sides 

that play for Cannes—that really they have some 

reason (in the shape of long membership of the club) 

for representing it; that is the case with most of 

the side, at all events. But I am afraid we hardly 


ANYTHING, SIR?’ ‘NO, — can say the same for the teams or for the pairs that 


play for Pau or Biarritz. This year Pau was repre- 
sented by Mr. Balfour Melville and Mr. Norman 
Hunter, of whom neither had seen the place, to the best of my belief, 
within a week from the match with Biarritz, and one of the Biarritz 
people—Mr. Osmund Scott—actually played for Pau in this very match last 
year. In circumstances like these it is wonderful how the local interest can 
be so keen. It was curious to note the keenness of the local Basques to see 
the foursome mitch at Biarritz. Every one of them that had an idea of what 
golf meant seemed to wish to watch every stroke; and it was curious to 
compare this zeal with the comparative indifference of the native peasantry 





of Pau. Among them 
hardly any interest 
seemed to be taken 
in the affair, A 
caddies’ match, or 
professionals’, among 
members of their 
own class could 
amuse them — pro- 
bably they make it 
the occasion of some 
eager betting — but 
this match between 
the Bearnais and the 
3asques, thus repre- 
sented, evidently said 
nothing at all to the 
native people of the 
former, while it made 
quite a marked appeal 
to the latter. This is 
more or less to be 
explained by the zeal 
of the Basques for all 
games. They are 
keener even than the 
Briton, which is to 
say much. 





THE HANDRAIL WASN'T SAFF 
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Itis a pity that Cannes is not a little nearer to the Pyrenees, so that we 
inight take Cannes, too, into the annual Pau and Biarritz rivalry ; but the 
distance is too great, and the trains are too slow. It is wonderful what a 
good jot of players come to all these Southern France and Riviera places 


now. The best of the Ist, Mr. R. Maxwell, did not have a very cheerful 
time—more or less in the grip of the influenza microbe all the while that he 
was abroad, and going back home with it still worrying him. But he has 


plenty of time to get fit and well before the amateur championship date brings 
the necessity of supporting his title. By the by, they seem to have locked 
sharply after their distinguished visitors in the handicapping for the Captain’s 
prize. Thus they had Mr. Maxwell owing seven, Mr. Balfour Melville owing 
five, Mr. Norman Hunter four, and Mr. Ferrier-Kerr, the ultimate winner, 
owing three. These are penalties of a severity that recall the terrible old 
times of handicapping at Hoylake, when the best players owed something in 
the Couble figures, and to be at scratch meant that someone was giving you 
about a half. Still, it has a pleasant sound, of course, that name of ‘‘ scratch 
player,” even though it may mean so little. 

A very good golfer of the old school has gone, according to the accounts 
read in print (which cannot err), to live in Jersey. This is Dr. Argyle 
Robertson, the distinguished Edinburgh oculist, and one, moreover, whose 
own wonderfully hawk-like eye was the finest advertisement for him in his 
profession that it is at all possible to imagine. And I always thought that 
his eye must be remarkably good for practical purposes, for he had a most 
curious, though such an effective, style at golf. In addressing the ball for the 
drive he always placed his club to the ball so that the ball was beyond, further 
from him than, the toe of the club. He aimed, in fact, right inside the ball, 
as might be said. In consequence, it was necessary, of course, that when he 
struck he should come forward at the ball; and the fact that he should be 
able to strike it so accurately, after practically dispensing with the careful 
placing of the point of impact behind the ball, which is such a heip to most 
of us, always seemed to me a further ‘‘ ocular demonstration ” to the credit of 
the oculist. 

A few weeks ago I said in haste that the University teams had nothing 
much to be recoréed to their credit, but since that time it appears that 
Cambridge have fallen into a habit of beating their opponents that looks as 
if they were likely to maintain it when the time comes for them to meet 
Oxford at Woking. In their two days’ match against the West Norfolk 
Club they suffered rather heavily, however. There is a good deal to be said, 
as has been pointed out to me, in favour of playing the University gelf 
match on an inland green, becauze it is mainly on inland greens that both 
teams have been practising throughout the term. Very likely it is true that 
you are more likely to arrive at a fair verdict on the merits of the teams if 
you set them to play their test match on a course more or less resembling 
that on which they have been accustomed to play than if you remove the 
arena to something as widely different as Sandwich is from Hincksey. One 
might well wish both Hincksey and the University course at Cambridge more 
like Woking ; but still they have more features in common with that than 


with sand-hilly Sandwich. HPoRACE THUTcHinson, 


LORD ACTON’S LETTERS. 


N the higher ranges of political life, and wherever the philo- 
sophy of government, the history and inffuence of religious 
institutions, the lore of social ethics and social change were 
most deeply studied, Lord Acton was as great a figure as 
any in Europe for the larger part of his life. We say in 

Europe, thinking of the breadth of his influence as a living 
personality ; for he received and imparted knowledge and thought 
in Germany, France, Italy (America not being neglected), quite 
as much as in England. Speaking of the new, the scientific 
Germany which came into existence after Goethe’s and Schlegel’s 
time, he could say that the real, permanent, commanding work 
of the nation was done by a generation of men very many of 
whom he knew; and his intercourse with the more influential and 
transforming minds of Italy and France was as familiar or his view 
asnear. In these loftier circles it is possible to live at large and yet 
to be almost a recluse. But beyond and about them is a wide 
circle of animated, cultivated social life, not very serious, but 
neither uninterested nor uninfluential in affairs that concern us 
all; and there Lord Acton was as much at home as any that 
are known as men of the world. Here, however, he was rather 
a formidable presence; not at all from any pretension of his own, 
but merely from report of his vast learning in things both new 
and old. Elsewhere he was hardly more than a name; the 
explanation of which is that his gifts and acquirements were 
never offered to public use. He was for a short time in the 
House of Commons, and it is known that he wrote a good many 
review articles at one time or another; but he did nothing in 
Parliament, and his review articles were nearly all anonymous. 
Meanwhile, men less well equipped, and of far less authoritative 
judgment, were making themselves famous; in which, of course, 
there is nothing to regret, though we can but grudge the hours 
that Acton should have spent upon the great work he proposed 
for himself—a History of Liberty, which he read for enormously, 
and never laid himself out to begin. Something in the physical 
constitution of him, something that was even visible in his air 
and manner, unfailingly withstood the attempt. 

Yet the vast store of his knowledge as political historian, 
and the lessons drawn from it by the chemistry of a searching 
intellect, were not wasted. There have been sages so unprofit- 
able that what they could teach they kept within themselves as 
in a sealed book, to be buried with them. Lord Acton was not 
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one of these. In the four countries where he was almost equally 
at home, his mind and its possessions were ever at the service of 
students like himself, or of such of his friends as shared the 
direction of State affairs. As a correspondent he was no niggard, 
and it can hardly be doubted that a collection of his letters to 
eminent men would fully account to future generations for the 
distinction he gained in this. 

There is good warrant of that, indeed, in “‘ The Letters of 
Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone,” lately published. That lady 
(Mrs. Drew) was “the daughter who lived with Mr. Gladstone 
from the time of her own birth, in the middle of the last 
century, to the day of his death at its close”’; and though there 
is nothing of her own in this volume to guide us to an opinion, 
the tenor of Lord Acton’s letters to her, the subject-matter of 
his discourses, and, in many cases, its attentive and finished 
treatment, suggests a daughter in close and capable intimacy 
with her father’s studies, duties, difficulties. She also tells us 
that, “‘ with the exception of passages critica! of himself and his 
policy, the letters were not read by Mr. Gladstone”; meaning 
that the laudatory passages were not, or some that are advisory 
to herself in her father’s interest. But it was enough that 
Mr. Gladstone should see those passages “ critical of himself and 
his policy” in language not addressed to himself, from a mind 
which he knew to be as sagacious as his own where there were 
differences of perception, and could but suspect of being more 
profound and unembarrassed in matters of principle. That was 
the statesman’s advantage when these letters were written, and 
is ours now that we are permitted to read selections from them. 
The laudatory passages, we can well believe, would not have 
been enjoyed by Mr. Gladstone. He would have thought them 
excessive, as, indeed, must everybody else, including Mr. 
Gladstone’s warmest admirers. Even they would say that the 
exordium to a forecast of what posterity will think of Mr. 
Gladstone runs to a suspicious height of extravagance; for after 
naming Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Canning, and Peel, the prophet 
says that the verdict will be thus: ‘* The highest merits of the 
five without their drawbacks were united in Mr. Gladstone.” 
Gazing upon a sentence like that, we are obliged to remember 
that it was written (in the great year of triumph 1880) to a 
lady ; that the lady was Mr. Gladstone’s daughter ; that she had 
been craving for a view of how her father would stand in the 
eyes of posterity; and even (though here we return to tender 
ground) that Lord Acton not unfrequently wrote in a courtly 
style brought from a time when panegyric could be an offering 
to pleasure more than to belief. And further it is to be said that 
the letter in which this much-quoted passage appears does not 
continue in quite the same strain. It is here that we read of 
Mr. Gladstone’s “inability to sway certain kinds of men, and 
that strange property of his influence which is greatest with multi- 
tudes, less in society, and least at home,” and also of the mystery 
that he had no effective disciples, and that ‘his colleagues 
followed him because he had the nation at his back, by force more 
than persuasion, and chafed as he did by the side of Palmerston.” 

We see elsewhere that Lord Acton could write as excessively 
of Burke: ‘* Systems of scientific thought have been built up by 
famous scholars on the fragments that fell from his table.’ And 
even more of George Eliot: ‘In problems of life and thought 
which baffled Shakespeare disgracefully, her touch was unfailing. 
If Sophocles or Cervantes had lived in the light of our 
culture, if Dante had prospered like Manzoni, George Eliot 
might have had a rival.” We know the spirit in which 
such utterances as these are thrown out in talk or in familiar 
letters, and that they are neither insincere nor to be 
taken literally. A good example of more deliberate criticism 
may be seen in the letter—a very long one—on “ John 
Inglesant”’; where, too, the readiness and the abounding detail 
of Lord Acton’s learning come out very remarkably. Studiously 
watchful of the graver events and developments of our own day, 
he had at the same time, as these pages show, a lively interest 
in the passing humours of society and its gossip. He is 
anecdotal, illustrative, and again and again strikes off telling 
little bits of character and portraiture, as when he speaks of 
“the lofty entities that surround Tennyson even when he butters 
toast.” Less amusing, though more valuable, are the forcible 
sayings scattered through these letters, as that ‘To have no 
moral test of duty apart from religion is to be a fanatic.” Or 
this: ‘‘ Every year some zealous ['renchman exposes the 
iniquities of the Tudors, hoping to discredit the Church of 
England; and Taine fancies that to show the horrors of the 
Revolution is a good argument against democracy.” There isa 
deal of teaching in that remark. 

But the most striking thing in these letters is the freedom 
with which a devoted and obedient son of the Roman Church 
can and does denounce some of the teaching and many of the 
deeds of Rome. Between the two he makes such distinctions, 
and enforces them in terms so passionately condemnatory of 
‘‘the Popes’’—saints, even—that, we can but wonder at his 
being allowed to die in the communion in which he was born. 
This, however, is a matter upon which we do not allow ourselves 
to dwell. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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HUNTING BUTTERFLIES with a CAMERA. 


UNTING butterflies is by no means a novel sport, 
and the gunner who has followed larger game with 
shot-gun or rifle need not imagine that there is no 
excitement to be found in such a chase. To be sure, 
the quarry sought is small, and it can offer no resist- 

ance to its capture but flight; but to follow a coveted specimen 
through brambles and thickets, across fields and meadows, until 
it descends to earth and alights upon some flower or leaf; to 
creep stealthily forward until within striking distance, perhaps 
only to see it, by a quick dart, escape the sweep of the net and 
sail away again over the trees; to follow once more, heeding not 
where it leads, until it is safely bagged, requires quickness of 
eye and hand and a considerable amount of ingenuity; nox is it 
without its full quota of excitement. 

It is within comparatively few years that naturalists have 
added to their field equipment an outfit for photograpbing the 
specimens sought, but the collector who now seeks to do serious 
work in any of the branches of natural history without such 
an outfit is wofully behind the times. There are, however, 
probably fewer cameras used among entomologists than among 
the followers of any one of the other branches of natural history. 
Why this is I cannot understand. for the lens is certainly much 
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more accurate and infinitely quicker than the pen or brush 
wielded by the most dexterous fingers. 

Of course, photographing any of Nature's children is diffi- 
cult, and the smaller size of the subjects makes it doubly so in 
work upon the insects; but this, rather than being a cause for not 
adopting the camera, should, it seems to me, be an added 
incentive to use it and to strive for results where others have 
failed. 

The desire to collect seems to be inborn in the breast of 
nearly every boy. Stamps, birds’ eggs, and butterflies are the 
three collectable objects that seem to hold the greatest interest 
for the average youngster, and I doubt if, by a diligent search, 
one could find many towns that did not contain their embryo 
oologist or entomologist. 

Instead of chasing the butterflies, those dainty and delicate 
denizens of the air, that are such necessary adjuncts to the beauty 
and fulness of a perfect summer day, with the sole intention of 
cutting shorter their already too short lives, and pinning their 
dried and ill-mounted bodies in some musty cabinet where they 
but seem as food for the destructive moths and other small 
insects, how much better would it be were each one of these 
budding naturalists (who, by the way, seldom blossom) supplied 
with a camera with which to chase his “ game,” less dangerous 
io the insect and more instructive to the boy. 

The apparatus needed for this style of photography is not 
necessarily expensive, although it can be made so if one desires. 
An ordinary long focus box, fitted with any one of the more 
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rapid lenses and shutters, will be found to answer all require- 
ments, and if we add to this a reflex camera we shall have as 
complete an outfit for this work as one could wish. A qin. by 
5in. is the most convenient size of camera for one to use. 

But I think I hear someone asking how we manage to get 
close enough to a butterfly to photograph it, and how do we 
entice it to remain quiet while we are focussing and making the 
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MALE AND FEMALE OF THE BLACK SWALLOW.-TAIL, 


The answer is that we do not seek the insect, but 


exposure ? 
This may seem a strange statement to the 


rather let itseek us. 
uninitiated, but I will explain. 


If we are using the ordinary long focus outtit, with which 
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apparatus, by the way, I have 
done most of my best work, we 
seek, in some _ butterfly-fre- 
quented spot, a conspicuous 
flower-head, one that stands up 
well above its fellows, and is, 
in consequence, more likely to 
be visited by the insects for 
which we are looking. Now, 
having set up our camera, we 
focus upon this flower-head, with 
the lens at a distance of about 
14ft. to 2ft. from it. If the 
flower is in the bright sunlight, 
we can stop the lens down 
slightly, set the shutter to work 
at about 1I-1oosec., insert the 
plate-holder, cover the instru- 


NIGHT-FLYING 
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ment well with the focussing-cloth in order to prevent any 
possibility of fogging the plate, and the rest is simply a case of 
waiting for some butterfly to alight upon that particular flower. 
If we use a long tubing with which to release the shutter, we 
may retire to the shade of some tree near by and wait in 


PAPILIO. TURNUS (YELLOIV 
TAIL.) 





greater com- 
fort. This will 
also ensure 


quicker results, * 


for a_ butterfly 
will often 
pass by a 
flower if it sees 
a human being 
standing near, 
when otherwise 
it would have 
stopped. It is 
sometimes well 
to have a piece 
of cloth or 
paper at the 
back of the 
flower, in order 
to shut out 
what would 
otherwise prove 
to be a_back- 
ground dis- 
agreeably out 
of focus; but 
we should, 
when possible, 
choose a flower 
that will not 
make this 
necessary. Of 
course, if we 
are using a 
reflex camera, 
all this prepara- 
tion and waiting 
are eliminated. 


Always wait until the wings of the insect are at rest before 
releasing the shutter, for no shutter is made to work rapidly 
enough to entirely stop the motion of the fluttering of a 
butterfly’s wings; and, by the way, the fast orthochromatic 
plates are really the only ones to use in this work. This photo- 


graphing of butterflies is 
a pastime which can be 
enjoyed in America from 
early spring to late fall, 
for there is never a time 
from the middle of April 
until the end of October 
when one cannot find a 
butterfly if he but knows 
where to look for it. And 
this knowing where to look 
is a requisite that is abso- 
lutely necessary if one 
would be entirely success- 
ful in his quest, for the 
butterflies have their 
chosen haunts as well as 
have all other animate 
things, and we must not 
expect to find a Vanessa 
in low, swampy places, or 
an Argynuis in the high, 
dry woods. 


I can see some of my) JZ, W. Srownell, 


TWO MOTHS NEWLY HATCHED. 





MOTH RESTING DURING DAY. 


named from the peculiar silver 
rear wings. 
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readers looking sceptical when 
I say that butterflies can be 
found as early as the middle of 
April; but let those sceptics 
come with me into the woods 
on some sunny day in the middle 
or latter part of that month, and 
if we do not soon discover one 
of those lovely little Mourning 
Cloak butterflies (Vanessa 
antiope) flitting about in some 
sheltered nook, I shall be very 
much surprised. We may also 
have the good fortune to find 
one of the Anglewings, pro- 
bably the Question Sign 
(Grapta interrogationis) or the 
Comma (Grapta-comma), both 
mark on the undetr-sides of the 


These delightful little inhabitants of our woods and orchards 


are among the best examples 


of protective colouration in the 


insect world. Their flight is very rapid and jerky, with frequent 


rests upon the 
trunks or limbs 
of trees, where 
they immedi- 
ately assume a 
perfectly 
motionless atti- 
tude, with their 
wings folded 
tightly to- 
gether, and it 
must be a sharp 
eye indeed that 
can detect them 
while they 
remain in this 
position, for the 
indefinite 
brown — colour 
of their wings 
and bodies so 
nearly matches 
the tone of the 
bark upon 
which they are 
resting that 
they become 
almost in- 
visible. In the 
autumn they 
congregaie in 
numbers in the 
orchards, where 
they feed upon 
the decaying 
fruit, and this ONE OF 
is the best time 
of all for the 





i 
OUR BUTTERFLIES WHICH 


FREQUENTS 7HISTLE-HEADS. 


photographer to look for them. I have often seen as many as 
half-a-dozen feeding upon one decayed apple. 

The Argynuis tribe are later arrivals, coming in July and 
August, when the swamps, their chosen haunts, are a mass of 


milkweeds and thistle blooms. 





They are larger butterflies and 
much slower fliers than 
are our little friends of the 
orchards, and their brighter 
colours make them much 
more conspicuous objects. 

If the butterfly photo- 
grapher wishes to begin 
his work earlier than April, 
let him explore the woods 
and fields in late fall and 
early winter for the 
cocoons and chrysalids, 
which, if kept in a warm 
place through the winter 
months, will commence to 
hatch out as early as 
February. Indeed, this is 
the best means of obtain- 
ing perfect specimens of 
the larger moths, for, flying 
as many of them do only 
at night, and resting in the 
denser foliage all day, it is 
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close enough to them in the open to material that he can use conveni- 
obtain a photograph; but if desired, they ently close at hand. Any field or 


can be photographed in the house most 
satisfactorily. 

During May the butterflies and 
moths, except those which have been 
forced by being kept in a hot place, 
are emerging from their cocoons; and 
this is the time of all others when the 
most interesting pictures of them can 
be obtained. <A series of photographs 
showing all the various stages of 
growth and metamorphose, from the 


marsh well grown up with thistles, 
milk-weeds, thoroughworts, sunflowers, 
etc., in bloom, will prove the place 
for him to spend the entire morning, 
and he can in that time, provided 
he works with care and judgment, 
make as many exposures as he can 
develop in the afternoon. Thus he 
will find his whole day occupied, 
and pleasantly; and if he is an 
enthusiast, as he should be, ke 


young worm to the perfect insect, is will be only too glad to occupy 
of the greatest value scientifically, as many succeeding days in the same 
well as forming most interesting manner. 

studies. And where is the artist, no That the study of entomology 
matter how clever he may be with cannot be placed in the category of 


brush or pencil, who can reproduce all 


useless pursuits has been proved 


the varying details of these changes so beyond question, by the fact that 
faithfully and accurately as can the those who have followed the study 
camera? Thecaterpillars or larvae must in a_ scientific manner have been 
be photographed in the various condi- enabled, by their observations of 


tions of their growth, in the late 
summer or autumn, and should always 
be photographed on their food plant. 
The cocoons can be studied and 
photographed at one’s leisure during 
the winter, but from May 1st the 
cocoon must be watched constantly 
for the first sign of the coming forth 
of its inmate, else will he escape us 





the habits and lives of the insects, 
to offer assistance in the way of 
advice that has been of enormous value 
to the agriculturist. 

That the photographic branch 
of entomology, although a new one, 
is of immense importance, is also 
undoubted, and each one who enters 
this field has it in his power to be 


entirely. an aid to the rest of mankind. If 

During June the _ butterflies ete _ this is not sufficient incentive to him, 
increase in numbers very rapidly, 4 4/O7H RESTING AMONG LEAVES DUKING then let him remember that he may 
and he who follows them with a THE DAY. be laying the foundations of a life’s 
camera will begin to discover that work, the points of which will last 


he can occupy his time in this chase to the exclusion of all 
else, but July and August are really the gala months for 
Then they are everywhere. 


these insects. 
in looking for them. 


One cannot goamiss 
They float over our meadows, swamps, 


and gardens, along the dusty roadsides and cool, green, woodland 


paths, in an ever-changing iridescent swarm. 


All the sunny 


places are alive with them, gorgeous fellows in red, purple, 


long after his allotted 
passed. 


three score years and ten have been 
L. W. BRowNELL. 


SALMON MIGRATION. 


I. 


HUTCHINSON, in his reply to those who have 


ventured to 
migration, 


yellow, green, and black, or smaller ones in more delicate 


criticise his new theory of salmon 
costumes of light blue, pink, and white. Some have their wings 


whoever may be the author he has 


AR eins 





elaborately fringed or scalloped, some plain, some bordered with 
brilliant edgings, some marked with silver and bright-coloured 


spots and crescents. 


But all are constantly moving; flashing 
hither and thither in the bright sun; fluttering straight up into 
the blue ether in pairs until they dwindle to mere specks; 
swinging for a moment from some flower-head while they sip the 
nectar that its chalice holds concealed; chasing each other in 


fathered, objects to my proposition that it has not 
been proved that a big percentage of salmon return 


to their natal rivers, and to confute me, cites Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, who states “‘it has been clearly proved that in general 
salmon and grilse find their way back to spawn to the rivers in 
which they were bred, sometimes to the identical spot.” It 
would be of great interest to see the evidence on which Mr. 


quick dashes across the fields, all Pennell bases this assertion. As far 
bright and apparently care-free and as I am aware, there is absolutely 


happy, in a veritable midsummer car- 
nival. 

Who would not be abroad in the 
fields and a part of such a carnival, 
when the sky is like sapphire and the 
earth is studded and carpeted with a 
mass of red, yellow, and _ purple 
blooms, and the breeze comes to us 
laden with the scent of a thousand 
flowers? And why should we seek 
to injure one of those dainty little fairies 
of the air, without whom half the 
charm of a perfect midsummer day 
would be lost to us, even though we 
do so in order to immortalise him 
by placing his body in a musty cabinet 
with other dried corpses of his fellows 
that were once as gay and happy as 
he? Is it not much better to catch 
his fleeting image on our _ sensitive 
plate and leave the unconscious sub- 
ject free to flit away the rest of his 
happy but all too short life? I, at 
least, think it is. 

It is at such a time that the 
photographer should be most ener- 
getic in pursuit of his ‘sitters,’ for 
there are more species abroad now 
than at any other time of the year, 
and one will find that the supply of 
plates which he can conveniently carry 
afield with him is all too inadequate 





no evidence to prove that the same 
salmon have returned to the same 
spot to spawn. There may be some 
evidence to show that salmon bred in 
a river return to it, but Mr. Pemnell’s 
proposition is, I venture to think, 
stated far too widely, and has no evi- 
dence to support it in its entirety. 
The question of the return of salmon 
to the rivers in which they are bred is 
one of such great practical importance 
in salmon preservation, that it will be 
well to state the grounds on which I 
venture to question the statement that 
a big percentage of the salmon bred in 
a river return to it. Like most other 
persons, I was taught to believe that 
this was one of the facts in the life 
history of the salmon that was clearly 
proved, but I regret to say that when 
I looked for the evidence on which it 
rested, I was unable to find more than 
an assumption based, it seems to me, 
on wholly insufficient grounds. As far 
as | know, the evidence for the propo- 
sition is as follows : 

1. Salmon are bred in a river and 
descend yearly to the sea. 

2. Salmon yearly return to the 
river from the sea. 

3. In a few instances salmon 
caught in a river have been marked, 


for the demands made upon it. One and have been again taken in the 
need not take long, wearisome tramps x _. Brownell. Copyright same river alter their return from 


in the hot sun; he will find all the 
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MOTA. 


the sea. 
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4. The number of saimon that return in proportion to the 
number bred. 

The first two propositions are obvious, and on them there 
can be no dispute. Nor can there be any dispute as to 3. Out 
of the number of salmon marked a very few have been retaken. 
On the Severn we have marked a number of salmon for some 
years, with the result that the marked fish have been retaken 
descending to the sea, that is, nearer the seathan when they were 
marked ; but out of 500 fish, certainly not more than three of 
those marked have been caught on their return from the sea. | 
agree that the numbers are too small to have much weight either 
way, but as far as they go they only establish this—that some 
of the fish that descend from a river to the sea return to the 
river. They certainly do not bear out the proposition that 
salmon and grilse find their way back to spawn to the rivers in 
which they were bred, sometimes to the same spot. 

The point on which the question really rests is No.4. Can 
any proportion be traced between the number of salmon bred in 
a river and the number of salmon that return to it? Thisis the 
point on which real evidence, not inference, is required. Mr. 
Hutchinson says ‘*a big percentage do,” but this is far too vague. 
What is a big percentage? and on what evidence, as opposed to 
assertion, does the proposition rest ? 

As I have said, I fully believed that this was so until, for 
the reason stated below, I had to carefully consider the 
question. The result of observation made me question it, and the 
facts I have learnt make me doubt the truth of the statement. I 
must premise by saying my observations are drawn merely 
from the Severn, and that that river is peculiarly situated, but 
the following are tie results of observations extending over some 
years: 

Up to 1&8go the obstructions to the passage of salmon up the 
Severn consisted of five weirs erected for navigation purposes ; 
the lowest, at Tewkesbury, is level at high spring tide, and an 
ordinary freshet will enable salmon to surmount the weir with 
comparative ease. One great object of the Fishery Board 
was to get the salmon up to the spawning grounds as 
soon as possible in the season, so that the fish could be 
distributed over the spawning grounds in the upper waters. To 
some extent this was done. The spawning fish run in shoals of 
sexes, the females running up earliest, and it was found that the 
fish were becoming fairly distributed over the spawning beds. It 
may be said that the ten years 1881-go were good spawning 
years on the Severn. In 18go the Liverpool Corporation placed 
a dam across one of the most important spawning streams of the 
Severn, the Vyrnwy, and this has had the effect of reducing very 
largely the water supply of the river, and preventing the fish 
getting over the weir, except very occasionally; so the times 
during which salmon can ascend have been reduced to a period 
from November to February, instead of from September to 
March, with the result that a very large area of spawning ground 
is never used, and a great deal of what is used is wasted by being 
worked over and over again. The result is that there was 
a succession of bad spawning seasons on the Severn between 
1891-1900. It would not be too much to say that not one half 
the fish are now bred in the river that were before 1900. It 
follows from this that if the fish return, as alleged, and only half 
the fish are bred, the number returning should be reduced in the 
same way. For the ten years 1881-90 the average take was 
21,350. If only half the number of fish were bred 
in the next decade the take should have dropped 
in something like the same proportion; but 
the average take was 15,250 for the decade 
18g1I-1g00, instead ot being, as it ought to have 
been, if the theory of the return of the fish bred 
to their own river is right, only 11,000. The odd 
4,000 fish would, therefore, not be Severn-bred 
fish. Where did they come from? They must 
have been bred somewhere, and they must have 
come to the Severn, not back to the river where 
they were bred. It is from such results as these 
that I am led to question the assertion that has 
been made so positively as to the return of salmon 
to the streams in which they were bred. I am 
most anxious that this point should be fully 
cleared up, as it is of great practical importance 
to the fisheries. My own view is that the stock 
of salmon in the Severn itself is common to the 
rivers that fall into it, quite independent of the 
streams in which they are bred; that the 
stream to which they return depends on various 
meteorological conditions more than anything 
else. But it would take up too much of your 
space to elaborate the view now, or to give the 
facts on which it is based. The importance of 
the question is this. The whole Severn estuary 
is under the shadow of the great London water 
scheme, which will practically ruin most of the 
South Wales rivers, certainly the Wye, the Usk, 
and the Towy. In my opinion all the Fishery — C. F. Grindrod. 
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Boards should unite against the common enemy. but the 
objection is at once raised that the Severn is not hurt; not a 
drop of water is taken from the river watershed. Salmon return 
to the stream in which they are bred, so if you still get all 
the fish you breed—and that is all you have any claim to get— 
you are not hurt. You have no locus standi to be heard by 
Parliament. This is no imaginary case; it was the line taken 
by the Corporation of Birmingham when they went to Parlia- 
ment for their great scheme, which will be opened this summer, 
and which will reduce the salmon-producing powers of the Wye. 
It was at first proposed to take water from a Severn tributary, 
the Tame, but to get rid of the Severn opposition this was dropped, 
and it was then said the Severn has no locus standi, as only the 
pipes are carried across the river, and they do not hurt, as all 
authorities are agreed that the salmon bred in the Wye return to 
the Wye. This statement, and the injury that the fishery interest 
was receiving by the large corporations destroying the rivers one 
by one and preventing them combining for the common interest, 
led me to consider the basis on which the theory of the return 
of salmon to their natal streams was based, and I have not been 
able to find any beyond assertion. If thereis any, I shall be glad 
to hear what it is, not merely from a biological, but from a prac- 
tical point of view. If the stock of salmon in an estuary is the 
common property of all the rivers that flow into that estuary, 
and this can be established—-as | think it can—this will do more 
to help the preservation of our salmon fisheries than any theory, 
however ingenious. We do not want to have, when the fight 
comes, our fisheries handed over to the tender mercies of cor- 
porations because someone has at some time or other dogmatised 
ona question which later evidence shows requires reconsideration, 
if not more. J. W. Wittis Bunp. 


CHARACTERS OF  . 
THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 


AM sorry to have to confess that the originals of the 
photographs now before me I know neither by name 
nor appearance, but they recall to memory the very 
similar characters distinctive of the country - side in 
which my boyhood was spent. There is the old stone- 

breaker, for example. Many an afternoon have I watched him, 
and many a time, while he ate his midday meal of fat bacon 
sandwiches and cold tea, listened to his discourse. He was 
an artist in his way, and laughed consumedly at the 
attempt of the casual passer-by to perform his task of breaking 
stones. For the ordinary labourer who took up the task 
for the first time imagined it to bea matter of mere strength, and 
whacked the rock with a vigour that produced little effect. Quite 
different was the plan of the old stone-breaker. He tapped the 
stones rather than beat them with kis iron hammer; but his eye was 
constantly watching for the grain of the stone, and his tiny blows 
were so well directed, that the big stone feli off, as it were, in 
shavings, exactly as is the case with the Brandon flint-makers, 
who, in their own words, flake the flint. But this stone-breaker 
was more than an artist. He was a very well-informed man and 
a great reader. In fact, had it not been for a powerful enemy 
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within himself, in the shape of an endless and undying thirst, he 
would have been fitted for some higher sphere. At his cottage 
there was a very scolding helpmeet, and, perhaps, that was one 
reason why he lingered long at the cosy fire of the Red Lion. 
Rumour said that when he went home it was his custom to take 
off his boot and throw it in at the open door of the cottage, 
crying “ Peace or war, Betty?” If it were the former, the shoe 
was allowed to remain, and he went limping in, and tock a quiet 
place at the fireside; but if it came flying back with a greater 
velocity than it had on entering, be felt in his pocket to see if 
there was one more copper with which he could purchase a glass 
of ale and the comfort of the inn. He was emphatically a handy- 
man, and when that inevitable day arrived when he had to 
journey to the workhouse, even there he found something to do, 
though it was only driving an old horse used by the master for 
some scavenging purpose. He has been dead for many years, 
and lies under one of those un-head-stoned and nameless mounds 
where the forgotten generations of village worthies sleep. 

Quite a different interest attached to the wood-cutters. They 
were mostly hard-working, decent, and honest men, never guilty 
of any greater crime than that of picking up an odd rabbit, 
or a pheasant if luck 
came that way. But 
it was interesting and 
pleasant to watch their 
operations: How they 
first marked the trees 
that were to be cut 
down, and then two of 
them, each with an 
axe, set to work upon 
some monarch of the 
forest, cutting alter- 
nately with the 
strength of a steam- 
engine and the preci- 
sion of a mathematical 
instrument. They 
were proud of the 
clean, neat way in 
which they cut 
through the giant 
stoles; but the supreme 
moment was when the 
tree was just at the 
point of falling. In 
preparation they had 
climbed, by means of 
a ladder, to the top 
of it, and attached a 
strong rope to one of 
the principal boughs. 
This nad dangled all 
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were plying the axes, and now, at last, all the men anda 
squadron of children, who had assembled for the purpose, seized 
the rope and pulled. At first the tree, like some angry wild 
beast, pulled back, and occasionally it would happen that more 
cutting would have to be done; but the day of doom had come 
for it, and there was no stopping tll it lay prone on the earth. 
But even the subsequent proceedings were full of interest. 
There was the lopping away of all the small branches and 
twiggery, and the cutting of the various boughs till the trunk lay 
one solid lump of timber. Eventually it was carried to a saw- 
pit in the woods, which at that time was worked in the old way, 
by manual labour. Two sturdy wood-cutters took hold, one at 
each handle, of the long saw—and hard work it must have been 
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pulling it backward and forward. Occasionally, when a ijarge 
quantity of timber had been felled, a steam circular saw was 
brought, and the cutting done by its means. But it always 
seemed to me as if it were pleasanter to watch the men in the 
saw-pit working their 
long saw, while the 
sawdust and the odour 
never altogether absent 
from woodland filled 
the nostrils with a 
healthy country scent. 

As a_ child the 
present writer had an 
uncommon love for the 
very old, and it is 
perhaps not going 
beyond the bounds of 
modesty to say that he 
was alwaysa favourite 
with them. ‘There are 
many kinds of romance 
that open to the eyes 
of youth, but one of 
the strangest to me 
was always the reve la- 
tion of a world that 
had existed before [ 
was born, when every- 
thing was the same 
and everything in a 
sense was different. 
It was the occupation 
of an idle and dreamy 
lad to try and imagine 
what the old _ bent, 
weather-stained figure 
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knew had been like when he carried a satchel to school. And 
then the England of his day had been an England which I 
could scarcely realise. He knew the inn at which the coaches 
used to stop, and told me how one for the North came rattling 
up to it every day punctually when the boys and girls 
came out of school for dinner; and another went southward just 
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after tea-time. He was a man of threescore 
and ten before ever entering a railway carriage, 
and though the sea was not more than twelve 
miles away, he had only seen it once. When I 
asked him what it was like, he said, in a dialect 
that probably my readers would not understand, 
it was like a big field full of bagies (turnips). 
But the impression that he carried most vividly 
in his mind was of the ‘sore starvation and 
hardship of his early days, for he had lived 
through part of the Napoleonic wars and the 
period of privation that lingered till late in the 
fifties, though it had reached its worst in 1846. 
He had been a carter by trade, and had assisted 
many thousands of people to emigrate, the 
goods having to be conveyed in this way a 
distance of thirty-five miles, where they were 
put on a river and so conveyed to a seaport. 
He still retained a taste for barley bread, and 
said that in his youth white bread was a luxury 
that was only produced on Sundays, and not 
always then. Oatmeal porridge and milk he 
regarded as more than a common diet, because 
they could get no milk, and they had to mix the 
oatmeal with other substances to give it bulk 
and stamina. His hardest work, he used to 
tell me, had been done on a diet of bread and 
cheese. A curiously picturesque figure he was 
on Sundays, for he had preserved the drab- 
coloured cutaway coat of his early manhood, 
Copyright with a curious hat that was neither a top-hat 
nor a bowler, but something betwixt and 
between, that the peasants seem to have worn in the early 
twenties. In this garb he went to the Presbyterian meeting- 
house every Sunday, and slept through the long sermon. He 
was said to be a centenarian when he died, but there was no 
documental evidence bearing on the question. 

The next photograph to catch my eye is one of a tramp just 
leaving a cottage, where, from his expression, one 
would think he had been successful in filling the 
pot which he carries almost jauntily. Heand his 
like used to swing backward and forward on the 
great North Road, travelling to Edinburgh in 
search of work one week, and travelling back to 
London in search of it the next, and never so 
dismayed as when some philanthropist offered 
them a spade or a hammer and an opportunity of 
earning a day’s wages. <A good deal of romance 
is spoken of what such people obtain, but it 
does not agree with the surprise that they feel 
when they meet with real kindness. I remember 
once being on a walking tour through a wild 
and thinly-populated country. It was fairly 
late in the afternoon, and I was trudging 
along very tired and very hungry, having 
eaten my last crust and smoked my last pipe 
of tobacco, looking in vain for a shop or 
hostelry where I could renew supplies. Three 
of these knights of the road I overtook, and 
they at once began begging for tobacco, but 
having none I could give none, and passed 
on. As it happened, about a mile away I 
came upon a little wayside public-house, 
into which I went and refreshed the inner 
man with bread and cheese and ale. While 
doing so the three tramps came past, each 
mechanically putting his hand in his pocket 
when he saw the inn sign, and shuffling 
past twice as hangdog as before when he found 
it contained nothing. On restarting, in much 
better spirits than before, it occurred to me, 
being then young and whimsical, to give a little 
treat to my fellow - travellers, so I laid in a 
stock of plug tobacco and a small bottle of 
whisky, and walked on behind them. They 
were not far away, for, as they explained, there 
was a town within five miles, and they liked 
the open country better than the town at night, 
since in one you can creep into an outhouse, 
and the other can only offer the hospitality of 
the workhouse. They looked incredulous when 
I produced the tobacco, and one of them, not 
understanding, cut a piece gingerly off the 
end, being too surprised to divide it into three; 
but the sight of the small bottle of whisky 
charmed them altogether. ‘But you have 
no water,” 1 said,, whereupon each produced 
from his pocket a tin of sorts. One had 
kept cold beef in it, one was an old mustard 
tin, and a third might have been used for 
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anything. With great alacrity they one and all offered to go 
back to the public-house for water or go forward to a brook that 
was only two miles off, or beg it from a cottage. At last one of 
them who had said least ran away across some fields to a well, 
and came back with his pannikin full. ‘ But,” I said, ‘ how are 
you going to mix it, since you have only one vessel of water?” 
‘* Sir,” said the tramp, who was a polite scoundrel, ‘the water 
is for your convenience. We don’t require it.” And as I left 
them they were like three happy children taking the pot in turn. 


& £AImT root, 


NE beautiful day early last summer, a day so rare as to be prized, 
I fled from the burning heat of a most inconstant sun to the 
green shelter of the willows, by whose olive-tinted shade 
flowed our tributary stream. I wandered by its banks through 
pleasant copses, carpeted with bluebells, from whose azure 
beds rose the graceful spikes of Solomon’s seal, and through 
little glades honeysuckle- 
embowered, and _ starred 
with wood anemones. The 
branches of the flowering 
thorns grew so low over the 
stream that to follow its 
devious course I had to bow 
my head, and often, indeed, 
to creep through the en- 
tangled eglantine and briar 
rose that swept the dimpling 
flood below. The stream 
flows swiftly over gravel, 
and is crystal clear; the 
shallows are set with 
cresses, and blue-blossomed 
brook-lime, and later 
forget-me-nots thickly jewel 
its sedgy margin with tur- 
quoise. Here are little 
speckled trout darting from 
beneath the cool banks 
into shoal water, their 
spotted sides gleaming in 
the rays of the half-hidden 
sun, and here, too, are 
minnows, their lawful prey. 
The fish seem to have the 
monopoly of these pleasant 
waters, but the enemy of 
both is near. It is evident 
that a pair of kingfishers 
have made their unsavoury 
nest in a bank hard by, for 
against the pink boughs of 
a blossoming crab I see a 
flash of bronze and blue 
and green. After a walk of 
a mile, fraught with those 
little adventures that a 
country ramble always brings 
—perilous crossings of the 
stream on unsteady im- 
provised stepping - stones, 
sinking ankle-deep into 
treacherous quagmires, 
the finding of a bottle-tit’s 
nest in a thorn, and a 
nightingale’s in a_ hazel 
bush—I suddenly recollect 
that hard by must be the 
fairy peol, that by all 
accounts, if fairy-lore be 
true (and who doubts it) 
should be a veritable haunt 
ot the Pixies, a bath for 
the wood nymphs, and the 
delight of all sweet sylvan 
sprites. 

The pool, which is among many of the unknown beauties of Berkshire, 
is a source springing from the heart of the earth through a bed of chalk, and 
sending thousands of gallons of pure water to swell the little river on its way 
to the Thames. 

When I first heard of this wonderful pool I was, to use the invariable 
answer of the interrogated villager, ‘‘a stranger in these parts,” and 
its history was but vaguely impressed on my town-tired mind; but now, 
rendered keen by daily contact with Nature’s marvellous delights, I sought 
the fairy source, struggling through bush and briar with eyes alert for a gleam 
of its sparkling waters. 

At last, being driven from the river's banks by an impenetrable 
thicket of blackberries, and forced to cross a bit of marshy meadow- 
land golden with marybuds, I encountered a youth who appeared to 
be doing nothing with considerable enjoyment, whistling vigorously the 
while his conception of an air from the ‘* Country Girl.” To him I addressed 
myself, and demanded to be told where lay this /wsws mature, on the 
discovery of which I had set my affections. My yokel grinned sardonically, 
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for he knew he was going to deal a blow at my fon’est hopes, and he 
answered in a peculiarly rich Berkshire vernacular that I could not visit the 
pool, which it appears was, as all really fairy pools should be, in the custody 
of a veritable dragon, who had an invincible dislike to the visits of excursionists 
from the outer world. 

No rebuff of that sort ever daunts me, for I am an_ incorrigible 
tre:passer and when the summer is in my blood I stay for nothing. After 
a rigorous cross-examination of my country boy I found out exactly 
where lay the fairy pool, and before many moments had passed I stood at a 
wicket gate leading into an enclosure intersected by watercress beds. 
Evidently here, too, civilisation had done its worst in the cultivation of the 
simple, homely fountain-cress, turning a delicious and wholesome plant into 
a noisome and dangerous vegetable. My heart sank as I thought what the 
glade must have been a hundred years ago. Enough natural beauty 
remained to show that in its cz-devant state it must have been fairvland 
indeed. 

I stood for a few minutes wondering why the dragon did not make 
his appearance. He was probably digesting the last mortal who had fallen 
a victim to his fatal curiosity. No one came, so I lifted the latch and 
entered, speeding hurriedly and guiltily along a narrow path of emerald turf 
between two rivulets, and, 
following its turns and 
twists, suddenly found 
myself close to the pool. 
I was amazed at_ the 
wonderful beauty of the 
whole scene. Great Scotch 
firs towered above’ me, 
limes and beeches 
twined their freshly-clad 
branches together, forming 
a fair canopy; beneath 
the rhododendron ponticum 
flowered in lilac masses, 
and the mossy banks 
were set with late prim- 
roses. A step more and 
I was in the realm of 
the water-gods, for I 
stood on the brink of a 
great pool from whose 
crystal depths welled the 
subterranean stream, 
stirring the snow - white 
powder of the chalk into 
tiny waves below, but 
giving a hardly  percep- 
tible impetus to the great 
mass of water above. 
Beautiful weeds, bearing 
a close resemblance to 
those of the sea, lined 
the sides of the pool— 
red, pink, white, yellow, 


andthe most vivid 
green, and their fronds, 
stretching half across 


the water, accentuated 
the mysterious depths 
where the shadowy forms 
of ancient trout, con- 
secrated to the water-gods, 
moved solemnly in = an 
endless circle to the soft 
music of the bubbling 
spring. 

I sat me down on 
one of the great stones 
that some convulsion of 
Nature had left on the 
edge of the pool, and 
peered down into the deep. 
I noted the mysterious 
shadows moving across the 
surface of the water, the 
sudden changing of the 
opalescent rings, the bright 
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foliage, the gentle stirring 
and heaving of the beautiful coral and green weeds, and I longed to 
slide down, down into the ice-cold water of the fairy pool, and lie there at 
rest for ever. 

I suppose that, tired with my walk, I must have dozed, or had been 
in that state between sleeping and waking when the imagination runs riot, 
for I fancied I had gone back into the far-off past, when fairies indeed 
played by the beautiful pool, and sat on the great crimson toadstools 
that grew on the bank, and when young water-nymphs, flower crowned, 
sported in its depths, chasing the trout, and swinging in the chains 
of water-weeds that wreathed the white walls; and all that men had 
written and poets had sung of such beautiful places crowded to my 
memory, and their words and songs set themselves to the voice of 
the bubbling water, and waking, I felt that the beauty of thoughts 
wedded to God’s wonderful works is eternal, and that it is in these 
quiet places we should possess our souls for a while after the battle 
and unrest of our strenuous twentieth century life. 

AUGUSTA DE Lacy Lacy, 
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HIS most ancient and interesting manor house has long 
been noted by architects as one of the best examples 
of mediwval domestic construction. It stands some 
three miles north of Bradford-upon-Avon, and is 
supposed to have been built about the thirteenth 

century. The external features of the house are certainly early, 
although it is permissible to doubt whether much of the structure 
can date from such an early period. Obviously the house in the 
course of the centuries has undergone great modification. Much 
of it belongs to the fifteenth century, but it is of several different 
dates, and it was partly reconstructed and enlarged in the reign 
of James I. 

The manor was anciently part of the possessions of the 
baronial family of Hungerford, but before the year 1433 had been 
transferred to the Longs. Leland says: ‘¢ Mr. Long had a little 
maner about a mile from Munketone Farley at Wrexley (Wraxall). 
The original setting up of the house of the Longes cam, as I 
learnid from Mr. Bonehom, by these meanes—one Long Thomas, 
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a stoute felaw, was sette up by one of the old Lordes Hunger- 
ford, and after by cause of this Thomas was callid Long Thomas; 
Long after was usurped for the name of the family. This Long 
Thomas had some lande by Hungerforde’s procuration. Then 
came one Thomas Long, descending of the younger brother, and 
could skille of the law, ard had the inheritances of the aforesaid 
Longes. Syr Henry and Syr Richard were the sunnes to this 
Thomas.” 

The first recorded possessor of the manor house is Robert 
Long, who was on the Commission of the Peace in 1426, and 
represented \Viltshire in Parliament in 1433. It is reasonable 
to conclude that in or about this time the house was enlarged 
and reconstructed. Certainly some of its features belong to 
about that period. Our illustrations show that still later, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, much work was done inter- 
nally. Indeed, the great mantel-pieces and other more important 
features belong to the English Renaissance, and date from about 
1575 tohalf a century later. The house has thus been preserved 
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and beautified by representatives of the family of the first recorded 
possessor, and is now the property of the Right Hon. Walter 
Long, M.P., of Rood Ashton House, who is the chief landowner 
thereabout. 

Our pictures do not show much of the earlier work at South 
Wraxall, but it will be noticed that the hall is lighted by a 
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window with cusped lights, which probably belongs to the 
fifteenth century, and in the Raleigh Room is panelling of the 
folded linen pattern, not much later, though associated with 
Jacobean woodwork framing a Tudor mantel-piece. The oldest 
portion of the house is, perhaps, the entrance gateway, which 
has a fine oriel window over it, and the hall, with its porch and 
bays, probably belonging to the time of Henry VII., which may 
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well have been built by Walter Long who has been already men- 
tioned. The features of the hall are very noteworthy. The 
unusual mantel-piece bears the date 1598, and has a curious 
design enframing a shield of arms, with a grotesque head over it. 
The scrollwork is massive, and has a character not often seen. 
Some restoration is now going on, and the evil jacketing of 
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paint, which some of the woodwork had received, is being 
removed. The hall screen, of which we give an illustration, has 
thus been taken in hand. It probably belongs to the reign of 
Elizabeth, and has fluted Ionic pilasters freely treated, with 
round arches and a cornice with a shell design. The roof of the 
hall was partly hidden by a plaster ceiling at the time when the 
rich fireplace was inserted. A passage-way is behind, with a 
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porch opening 

irom the principal 

court at one end, 

and a door to the 

servants’ court, or 

“pump court,” at 

the other, and at 

the back of the 

passage doors open 

to the buttery and 

pantry, in a line 

with which is the 

kitchen. 
One remark- 

able feature of the 

house is the fire- 

place in the dining- 

room, which 

stands between 

two bold Ionic 

columns rising to 

the ceiling. The 

adornments con- 

sist of two oval 

panels in strap- 

work frames, with 

grotesque heads 

and fruit, and in 

the middle is the 

very quaint conceit Copyright 

of a baboon seated 

upon a bracket with the inscription ‘ Mors rapit omnia.” The 

panels also bear inscriptions—‘ Faber est quisq. fortune suz,” 

and “ A<qua laus est a laudatis laudari et ab improbo improbari.” 
The grand drawing-room, once the “solar” or “ lord’s 
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chamber,’ to which a staircase leads up from the hall, 
was enlarged in the time of James II., and is extremely 
handsome, with a richly ornamented plaster ceiling, fine 
panelling from floor to cornice, a noble bay window, and, 
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above all, the 
splendid mantel- 
piece. We do not 
know anywhere 
so remarkable a 
work: . 1 hye 
features are both 
bold and delicate, 
and were sculp- 
tured by a master 
hand. Here is the 
taste of Italy in 
the richest period 
of Renaissance 
design brought into 
an English house. 
On either side are 
two caryatid 
figures supporting 
the enriched cor- 
nice, which has 
also, as an impor- 
tant feature, a 
grotesque head 
below it in the 
middle, forming a 
characteristic 
bracket. Above 
this cornice rises 
to the ceiling the 
upper stage of 
the mantel. Over the supporting figures on either side are 
niches, each between two elaborated inthian columns, 
while in the middle, rising from the projecting portion of 
the ‘cornice over the bracket, is a singular figure of Pan. 
In the niches on either side are Prudentia and _ Justicia, 
the latter with the scales, and on either side of Pan are 
other niches, round-arched, in which are  Arithmetica, 
writing in a book, and Geometria with some instruments of 
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the geometrical art. Moral maxims are below with enriched 
panelling, and above is an elaborate architrave. This work 
belongs to that great period in which Englishmen were vying 
with one another in their efforts to beautify and adorn their 
country houses, and were enraptured with the spirit of con- 
linental design. Another remarkable feature in the room is a 
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very unusual projection opposite to the fireplace, which has two 
storeys, the lower one having fluted Ionic piers and recesses or 
niches, with shell arching at the top. Above this rises to the 
ceiling enriched panelling, all of most admirable craftsmanship. 
The effect of this feature is to give quaint variety to the room, 
and the recesses were perhaps intended to serve as seats. In 
any case the architect and the craftsman worked successfully 
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together. We can conceive with what satisfaction the possessor 
saw all this completed, and can picture the gay scene when 
there, with his lady, he welcomed his friends. It will be noticed 
in the pictures that the furniture is singularly choice and quite 
in the Chippendale character, with extreme fineness and delicacy 
as well as reserve in its workmanship. 
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Much in the same style, though with many differences, are 
other chambers in the house. Dame Eleanor’s Room has a 
magnificent mantel-piece, also in two stages, with coupled 
columns at either side, and strapwork pattern panels and flora! 
adornments above, and the workmanship is scarcely surpassed 
anywhere. The same character is found in the Guest Chamber, 
which has a magnificent stone chimney-piece of bold, simple, and 
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original character. The fluted piers, the ornamental panels, the 
brackets and the cornice, with its singular ropework pattern and 
its dentils, are all most admirable. 

We illustrate one other apartment, known as the Raleigh 
Room, to which reference has already been made, and concerning 
which there is a most interesting tradition. It is said that here 
Sir Walter Long and Sir Walter Raleigh used to meet and talk 
while they smoked out of silver pipes, and that South Wraxall 
Manor House is the first English house in which tobacco was 
used. Many, of course, are the anecdotes concerning the intro- 
duction of the fragrant weed, as, for example, that Raleigh 
smoked his first pipe on an island rock in one of the lower 
reaches of the Dart. The fireplace in the Raleigh Room is in 
an earlier style, with a low Tudor arch, its spandrels filled with 
fine carving of initials, tied with a true lover’s knot, and the 
original panelling seems to have been of the linen pattern, as 
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foliated arches remaining almost concealed in the more modern 
parts of the house. In few places in England are the evidences 
of ancient social life and hospitality so plainly visible as at South 
Wraxall, and we are peculiarly gratified at being able to illustrate 
the splendid features of the Manor House. 


HANNAH GIBSON’S 
YARB 


By Apvam LILBurRN. 


NTY GIBSON was the meekest and most obliging of 
husbands, but he did sometimes wish that Hannah had 
not been so skilled in the art of healing by means of 

herbs, especially as she per- 

sisted in making experiment of 
each new decoction upon her 
better half. For the enthusiasm 
which enables people to endure 
all kinds of torture, such as the 
being inoculated with diseases 
in order to prove the efficiency 
of various remedies, was 
entirely lacking in poor Anty. 

His wife had the enthusiasm. 

He had merely the swallowing 

of the supposed remedies. Not 

that he would have objected so 
much had he been suffering 
from the diseases for which the 
said remedies were required ; 
that would have been another 
matter altogether. But he was 
perfectly well—if only Hannah 
would have allowed him to 
remain so! All the sicknesses 
and qualms he endured were, 
he was quite certain, produced 
only by Hannah’s herb tea. 

But whether he deceived him-, 

self as to his state of health, or 

whether Hannah’s wifely solici- 
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has already been said, the later pieces having been introduced 
apparently in the seventeenth century. 

From what we have said it will be seen that South Wraxall 
Manor House stands very high among the old houses of England. 
It is fortunately in excellent hands, and is even now regaining 
something of its older character. Certainly with the lapse of 
time, the ancient Manor House loses nothing of its varied charm. 
At a short distance fromit are the remains of a very curious 
Hospitium or Guest House of the thirteenth century, which was 
dedicated to St. Auduen or Owen, and consisted originally of a 
chapel, a hall, and a dwelling-house for the reception and enter- 
tainment of wayfarers. It was turned into an ordinary dwelling- 
house in the seventeenth century, and has been further modernised, 
after being used as a farmhouse. There is a fine stone screen of 





tude was too keen, it is difficult 
to say; at all events, he was 
wont to shudder if her eyes 
rested upon him with greater 
interest than usual; for when- 
ever this occurred she was 
sure to discover in_ his 
aspect some _ alarming 
symptom that required just 
such a decoction as she was 
preparing. 

Vain was it, then, for him 
to declare that he was in the 
rudest of health, that he had 
never felt better in his life, or 
that her imagination had played 
tricks with her. She always 
contrived to persuade herself 
that he was reaily in a bad 
way, and that nothing less 
nauseous than her herb tea 
would suffice to set him right 
again. Upon one occasion, 
however, he was_ so 
anxious to please her that he 
swallowed a more unpleasant 
draught than she either 
expected or desired; but of 
that anon. 

They were a thrifty, well- 
to-do couple, although Anty 
was only a_ stone- waller, 
and hedger, and ditcher; but they had no family to drag 
them down, and Hannah was in considerable request for 
doctoring and sick nursing, which occupations she found profit- 
able as well as congenial. They lived in a small cottage 
on the outskirts of the village. This cottage they had at 
a low rent, because previous to their occupation it had been in 
such a dilapidated condition that no one would occupy it. But 
Anty had patched it up and mended the roof, and made it 
quite a snug little habitation. In the small garden attached 
he grew sufficient potatoes to serve them through the winter, along 
with many other useful vegetables; and he kept besides a pig 
in a sty, a pig fated to be killed in the autumn and made 
into bacon. 

Anty was very fond of this pig; and often, when Hannah 
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was sick nursing of a night, or wandering far and wide looking 
for her favourite herbs by moonlight—for it is well known to 
those skilled in the profession that certain healing herbs must be 
gathered by the pale moonlight or they lose half their virtue— 
Anty would sit on the dyke by the side of the sty, and hold 
long conversations with Grumphy, as Hannah called the porker. 
It was quite a pain to the poor fellow to remember that he must 
shortly lose his confidant; and somehow he did not think he 
would care much for bacon that winter. For the creature was 
so knowing, just for all the world like a human being! When 
Anty talked to him he would stand with one ear cocked, listening, 
and at the end would give vent to a sharp ‘“grumph,” which 
passed for either assent or objection. soe 

«“She’s away over the t’other side o’ Black Fell,” the man 
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said once, in a loud whisper, ‘“‘or I'd be fleyed to tell ye all 
about it; but, man alive, it gars me squirm to ha’ to swallow al! 
yon biack beastly-smellin’ muck she made to-day! It’s well to 
be you, I can tell ye that, for she’s none so keen about findin’ 
things the matter wi’ you. When I think what'll be my fate 
to-morra, I could find i’ my heart to sneak in aside ye, an’ 
pretend to be a savine for once!” 

‘*Grumph, grumph,” returned the pig, thrusting his snout 
between the rails that limited his world. Anty scratched his nose 
caressingly. 

“Eh, wey, it’s over bad o’ me to say cwt again’ her that’s 
sic a canny careful wife to me; but there’s whiles it seems worse 
than other whiles. Mebbies she'll let me off when I show her 
how terr’ble thin I’ve grown sin’ the last time she tried to doctor 
me, when there was nowt the matter wi’ me.” 
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He glanced down, meditating on his lean shanks, and 
presently decided against the policy of this appeal. 

«Nay, nay, Grumphy, old chap, it’ll never do to make her 
fancy I’m wearin’ away, for she’d sure to light on somethin’ i’ 
the yarb line that'd work wonders in fattenin’ me up! But as 
for you—she’ll let you alone. It’s a meddlesome thing to inter- 
fere wi’ Natur’, especially when there’s bacon to be considered. 
Nobody wants to eat bacon wi’ a yerby flavour, ’cept when 
it’s pork and made into sossages. Nobody minds about my bacon, 
though.” 

With another friendly scratch of Grumphy’s snout, just 
to show that envy had not generated ill-feeling, Anty took 
up a spade, and dug in some manure before proceeding to plant 
his winter greens. 

As though in protest against Anty’s envious 
mind, two or three days after this Grumphy 
discovered signs of ill-health, and Hannah was 
greatly concerned about him. She was of a 
more practical turn of mind than her better half, 
and it was no affair of sentiment, but of pro- 
vision for the winter, that rendered her willing 
to try other methods of healing than those she 
practised herself — when Grumphy was in 
question. 

“It’s easy enough to doctor folks,” she 
declared to Anty, as the pair stood in sad 
contemplation of their sick favourite one 
evening, ‘‘but pigs’s is more complycated, 
like! Their insides is made different, I sup- 
pose, an’ takes partic’ler study.” 

Anty glanced at her in surprise. Seldcm 
did he hear her confess to anything short of 
infallibility. Her short, square figure, with 
arms on hip, and feet standing firmly, sug- 
gested such comfortable solidity and _ self-confi- 
dence, that the for once irresolute eye, meeting 
his own from under the battered lilac sun- 
bonnet, filled him with astonishment. 

“TI never knew ye to be beat before,’ he 
returned; ‘‘whether it was cats, or dogs, or 
cows, ye always had somethin’ tu suggest. 
What’s come over ye now, my woman ?’ 

She rubbed her mouth on her apron, medi- 
tatively. ‘* Wey, that’s true enough, I warrant ! 
But he’s wor on’y pig, ye ken, an’ the risk’s 
over great.” 

It was on Anty’s tongue to remind her 
that the same objection attached to himself, 
and that the risk of destroying an only husband 
was quite as great as the other; but he 
refrained. For, after all, he admired Hannah 
as much as he feared her, and had but a 
humble estimate of his own worth. There 
was no doubt that such a capable woman 
would not be long in obtaining another spouse, 
providing she were so minded. But another 
pig would cost more money than they could 
command at the present moment. LDesides, he 
was quite as much concerned about Grumphy’s 
condition as she was, and hailed the idea’ of 
further advice with avidity, although he would 
never have ventured to suggest it. 

**So mebbe ye’d better put on yer coat an’ 
ask Willie Jobling to step over an’ see the poor 
beast,” she decided after some deliberation. 
“]T fancy ye’ll find him at Farmer Jackson’s, 
doctorin’ yon red cow.” 

Anty trotted off obediently, and brought 
the authority in question back with him. The 
latter declared the pig to be suffering from a 
surfeit; and promised to send his lad up with 
a draught which, duly administered, would very 
speedily relieve the interesting invalid of all 
unpleasant symptoms. 

When the couple went indoors, satisfied 
that their valuable pig was in no immediate danger, Hannah 
glanced at a saucepan simmering on the hob, and emitting most 
unsavoury odours. 

“Tf it had been owt else but a swine,’ she murmured 
to herself, in a tone of annoyance, ‘this would ha’ fettled 
it cannily. It’s a grand med’cine this, with a deal o’ 
healin’ yarbs mixed together—dandelion, an’ nettles, an’ hore- 
hound, an’ a lot o’ others. I'll tell ye what, Anty my man, 
ye’re not lookin’ yersel’ the day, an’ no wonder; what wi’ 
frettin’ about Grumphy an’ workin’ i’ the wet, an’ what not! 
If ye’ll take my advice ye'll have a good drink o’ this yarb 
tea afore ye go to bed. It'll do ye no end o’ good, an’ ye'll 
wake up all right i’ the morn, fit to jump over the moon!” 

But for once the meek Anty rebelled. ‘ There’s nowt the 
matter wi’ me, woman,” he cried, with sudden fierceness. ‘I 
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wonder ye’re not ashamed o’ yersel’ to treat yer husband as o’ 
less account than yer swine! Not that I’ve a word to say again’ 
Grumphy,” he added, compunction following fast upon the heels 
of fury, as he remembered that he was assuming a superior 
attitude unwarranted by merit. 

Hannah stared at him, open mouthed. 

*“What i’ the name o’ wonder’s got into the man?” she 
exclaimed. ‘ Who's talkin’ about the pig at all?” 

““Wey, it seems owt’s good enough to give yer man— 
dandelion roots an’ dried nettles, an’ sic-like muck — but 
Grumphy, when he’s bad, has to have a reg’lar doctor.” 

‘Did ever a body hear the like? Is’t Willie Jobling, the 
cow an’ pig doctor, ye want to look after yer health, then? An’ 
must I save you the draught he’s goin’ to send instead 0’ 
givin’ it to the pig ?”’ 

But Anty did not wait for her to finish her mocking 
speech. <A burning sense of injury possessed him, and he flung 
from the house and tramped along to the village, neither knowing 
nor caring what became of him. Unfortunately for his future 
happiness, he met Farmer Jackson, just opposite the White 
Peacock, and the farmer, being of a jovial disposition, invited him 
to enter the said inn and partake of a glass of ale. 

Anty was a man of sober habits; but in his present mood, 
the warmth and jolly company in the bar parlour proved 
unusually attractive. He began to wonder why he had not found 
this out before, and to reproach himself with his previous 
abstemiousness. Why should he save every penny of his 
earnings to enrich a woman who set less store on him than she 
did upon her pig? 

The end of it was that before Anty left the inn that 
night, he was not drunk, but sufficiently exhilarated to require 
a considerable time to traverse the mile lying betwixt the 
White Peacock and his own cottage. His course was 
devious, and the moonlight shadows chasing* each other across 
the path affrighted him sorely. 

He expected to receive a rather warm reception at his 
wife’s hands; but, to his astonishment, found the cottage dark 
and untenanted. The fact was that, almost immediately 
after he left home, Hannah had been summoned toa farm at some 
little distance, to administer one of her famous decoctions 
to a child down with whooping-cough or croup. Hannah, 
nothing loth, had seized the mixture that had been simmering on 
the hob, hastily strained it, and pouring it into an empty beer 
bottle for convenience of carriage, tucked it under her arm 
and departed. But, knowing nothing of this, the darkness and 
coldness of a usually cosy interior struck a chill into Anty’s heart 
and helped to sober him. What had become of his wife? 
Surely she hadn’t taken what he had said seriously to heart, and 
determined to punish him by deserting hearth and home? He 
could not imagine his life without its commanding spirit. He 
felt conscience-stricken and miserable, and as the drink, to which 
he was all unaccustomed, died out of him, fear and remorse 
grew apace. 

He sat for a time looking at the dying embers of the fire, 
without attempting to strike a light or to mend it. Then, with 
a despairing effort to obtain support and companionship in 
misery, he stumbled to his feet, and proceeded down the garden 
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OLD ENGLISH WALNUT “TALL BOY” CHEST. 
(William and Mary date.) 

to Grumphy’s sty. But Grumphy was inclined to slumber and 

did not care to be disturbed, so when poked at with a stick he 

squealed his displeasure, and declined to move. Once again 

Anty’s tender conscience smote him. 

«* An’ the poor creetur, wi’ all that nasty stuff inside o’ him, 
when I’ve nowt but good wholesome beer,” he said to himself, 
as he turned away; ‘no wonder he cries out again’ me! An’ 
my canny wife, what’s come o’ her? 
Oh, Anty man, this is an ill night for 
ye—an ill night!” 

Later he again sat by the dying 
fire, head in hands, occasionally heav- 
ing a penitent sigh. What wou!d he 
now have given to undo the work of 
the past two hours? He had been a 
worthless scoundrel, and it was no 
wonder that his wife should have 
left him desolate! Was there 
nothing he could do to make amends, 
and conciliate his angry spouse ? 

He rose from hischair, and with 
shaking hands lit the oil-lamp that 
stood on the table. Then he cast a 
look around. Everything was in 
good order, for Hannah never neg. 
lected home duties for outside ones. 
There was his supper of bread and 
cheese set out on a clean cloth, and 
a kettle full of water placed ready, 
in case he should prefer coffee to beer. 
And there, upon the mantel-shelf, 
was a large jug containing, as he sup- 
posed, the herb tea she had been 
preparing when he left the house. 

That fatal herb tea! Was it not 
the primary cause of their disagree- 
ment, and his subsequent lapse from 
sobriety ? He smelt it, and gave it 
ashake. It seemed to his olfactory 
nerves even nastier than usual. 
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Then a great idea came to him. Here in his hand was a 
Way to prove that he was, as ever, her devoted husband. 
He would not wait to be entreated, but would take it at once—a 
huge draught of it. Holding his nose, he gulped it down 
accordingly, making but one mouthful of it, as the whale did of 
the prophet. Then he subsided into the depths of his arm-chair, 
and began to feel extremely ill. So ghastly did he look, indeed, 
that Hannah, coming in at that moment, was seriously alarmed, 
and asked him what was the matter with him? 

“Matter enough,’ he groaned. “I think I’m dyin’, 
Hannah; but, oh, my woman, I did it to please ye!” 

‘*\Vhatever’s the man talkin’ about?” cried the good woman; 
then her eyes fell upon the empty jug, and she held up her hands 
in dismay. ‘Wey, who ever saw the like? If the daft man 
hasna’ gone an’ drunk up the swine’s physic!” 
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“What! wasn’t it the stuff ve were brewin’ to-day when I 
went off in a huff?) Oh, Hannah, woman, I’m dyin’ —but | took 
it to please ye, thinkin’ it was yer own mixture!” 

Deeply concerned as she was, Hannah could not refrain from 
a grim joke. 

“Wey, of all the rum things! What? Ye would have the 
pig’s doctor to mend ye, after all?” she said, as she ran off for 
Willie Jobling to administer an antidote. 

Anty survived, but only after a night of intolerable anguish. 
And his sufferings were so acute that Hannah, fearing the result 
of any further attempt upon his stomach, allowed him peace from 
that time forth ; while Grumphy recovered without the nauseous 
draught, and testified his gratitude to the one who had proved 
a willing proxy by growing fat and healthy, and making, in due 
course, the primest of bacon. 


PARTRIDGE REARING IN PENS. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Hl: French system of rearing partridges is founded on 
the fact that the birds, if allowed to pair naturally, 
would breed in confinement. The way of carrying 
this out is to catch up, or obtain, a quantity of pairs, 
more than sufficient to fill the separate pens into which 

they are ultimately destined to be put. These birds are turned 
loose into a big enclosure, with 
clips on their wings to prevent 


they cover, and consequently to the length of the vermin-proof 
wire to surround them. It is not now considered necessary. In 
the accompanying plan, the enclosure and the pens are erected 
together ; this, of course, is not essential. The covering in of the 
whole installation is a considerable extra expense, owing not only 
to the wire, but to the increased strength of poles necessary to 
support it. It has the advantage, however, of keeping out 

winged vermin, and also pre- 
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VUANTITIES. 
Vermin Fence 242yds 2ft. run, 
Turf Sods... 422yds, -ft. ,. 
Boarding ... J38yds. — 4, 


3. Saving the small birds 
from being killed, as 
they frequently are, in 
a clay soil, by getting 
the wet clay clogged on 
only a few days old. 

It has been suspected that birds kept in confinement all the 
winter, and getting their food without trouble, would have lost 
the habit of getting it for themselves and their young when 
turned out. This, however, has not been found to be the case 
so faras experiment goes. When the birds are purchased it 
is desirable to put each batch as it arrives into a separate 
quarantine pen, before mixing the birds with previous lots, in case 
they should import any infectious disease. A fortnight in 
quarantine is considered sufficient. 

In the first experiments which were made it was considered 
essential that the pens should be round and separated from each 
other; this, however, greatly adds to the area of ground which 


to their feet when they are 
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REMARKS. 
= Sods of Turf. 
- poards and Wire. 
/ Ditch, graduaily deepened 
for fall, 


may havea few spruce boughs 
leaning against the sides for 
shelter. Wheat, barley, green 
food, and water are supplied. 
After ten to fourteen days the birds are caught in a landing 
net and removed to the large pen; they continue to be 
fed in the same manner, and become quite tame. In February, 
when the birds begin to pair—as they do naturally—the doors of 
the pens are left slightly open, the pair wishing to escape from 
the others creep in; the door is then shut, the birds are caught 
and removed to one of the hatching pens. From this time each 
pair should be kept as quiet as possible. When the laying time 
begins, the hen sometimes drops an egg or two about the pen 
betore making a nest; also, she sometimes makes a false nest. 
When the true nest is made and laid in, any eggs outside 
can be picked up and added at the rate of one each day. 
Three or four days before the eggs are hatched the pair may be 
fed on crissel, with a little meal to lessen the change from a hard 
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to a soft diet, when turned out. When the chicks are hatched 
ants’ eggs must be added, this to continue as long as the birds 
are in captivity. At from seven to ten days old, according to the 
weather (if bad, keep them in longer), the old birds are caught 
up, the clips removed, and put into a box about 4 p.m., the 
box, 16in. by 8in. by 8in., with movable board in front, also door 
at side to put the birds in; the front board of coop is fixed to 
leave about 2in. open at the bottom, the old birds will call in the 
chicks; at dusk they can be shut in. The next morning at day- 
break the coop is taken to a suitable cornfield, the front board of 
the coop is very quietly removed, when the birds will walk out 
with their chicks. After an interval of about an hour the coop 
can be removed, the birds requiring no further attention. 

‘or each small pen an accurate account should be kept: 

1. When each pair was put in. 
2. Date of first egg laid. 

3. Date of hatching. 

4. Date of turning out. 

It is not considered advisable to have more than about fifty 
pens together, in case enteric should appear. The exact position 
of each nest may be marked by a sprig of spruce or bracken in 
the netting above the nest, as with many nests it is rather 
difficult to remember the exact position of each. 

Some authorities consider that the tamer the birds become 
the better. Irancis Hawkins. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


CARNATIONS FOR THE BORDER.—PLANTING TIME, 

I) asked Mr, James Douglas, the well-known raiser and grower 
of Carnations at Edenside, Great Bookham, to tell us some- 
thing about Carnations for the border, and as this is the 
time to plant, his notes are of the greatest value. 

Many readers may well enquire, ‘‘ What is a border 
Carnation ?”” Some are under the impression that only 
self-coloured varieties can properly be thus described. I believe that most 
lovers of this fine flower prefer self-coloured varieties; but this does not 
make them border Carnations to the exclusion of other types. Any 
Carnation that will grow and flower freely in the open border may essentially 
come under this designation. In this respect I may be pardoned if I draw 
a little from my own early experience. I have to go back to the year 1855, 
when I was an under-gardener, and remember well the flaked and bizarred 
Camations being cultivated. 1 had to do with planting and layering 
them in the gardens of Lady Eleanor Balfour, the grandmother of the 
present Prime Minister. This lady was very fond of Carnations and 
Pinks, which were cultivated in the kitchen garden borders; the flower 
garden in those days was filled with Verbenas, Pelargoniums, and Lobelias, 
in beds and in rows in straight borders. All the flowers fit for cutting, 
such as Pinks, Carnations, Roses, etc., were crowded into the kitchen garden; 
but the soil was deep, well manured, and well cultivated, with the result 
that the Carnations were excellent border flowers, and worth an entire garden 
of bedding plants for cutting from. This was in the border county of 
Roxburghshire. A year or two later I was in Fifeshire, and delighted to have 
charge of Carnations again. There was an old-fashioned garden within half 
a mile of the Firth of Forth; part of it had to be given up to the universal 
taste of the time—bedding out—but two long beds were reserved for Carnations. 
In summer, when in bud and flower, nothing could equal the beauty of the 
Carnations ; and when most of the beds were bare in winter, the beautiful 
glaucous foliage was always attractive. 
Since those early days I have grown Carna- 
tions, and seen them grown in the open 
garden, in pots, out of doors, and under glass, 
and am satisfied that success may be assured 
in any district and in any class of soil if care 
is taken to give the plants the attention they 
need. The Carnation is not a plant that can 
fight successfully for itself in an ordinary 
herbaceous border. Planted within half a yard 
of a Phlox or Pyrethrum, it would soon be 
overpowered ; but given a chance amongst 
plants of its own vigour of growth, it will do 
well in a border of this kind. I have grown 
such delicate constitutioned soris as the Painted 
Ladies in a herbaceous border in Essex; but 
border Carnations are worth a border all to 
themselves, and thousands of amateurs provide 
a place specially for Carnations. I often hear 
of failures, but very often this is through some 
fault in the culture, or starting with a stock 
of plants that lacked constitutional vigour. 
If the plants are not vigorous to begin with, 
they will certainly not recover out of doors. 


PREPARATION OF THE BED 
is the first thing to attend to, and it is better 
to have a small bed with fifty plants well 
grown than a large one with 500 dragging 
out a lingering existence. If the ground is 
not suitable, it is better to make a bed of good 
material. A good medium clay loam is best, 
to which has been added a sixth part of decayed 
manure ; but if the ordinary garden soil is cuit- 
able I would trench it to the depth of 18in. 
or 2ft., and if the bottom soil has not pre- K. Gregor. 
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viously been at the top, one has to be careful to throw it to the top ; it is better 
to dig up this bottom spit, mixing it with manure, and keep it at the bottom ; 
if well incorporated with the manure it can be thrown up to the top 
next season; mortar rubbish is excellent to incorporate with the soil, 
Indeed, if it is a clay subsoil I would put 6in. or gin. of mortar rubbish in 
the bottom of the bed, and this, with the loosening of the soil to the depth 
of 181n., would raise the bed about 1ft. above the surrounding level, and this, 
even in a dry season, would be favourable to the growth of the Carnation and 
development of the flowers. In a wet season it would perhaps keep the 
plants from being flooded, a state of things that cannot fail to be injurious. 
The bed being prepared, the best time to plant must be considered. 
PLANTING. 

In a dry district and on light soil I would plant out early in November. 
Tor many years I cultivated the Carnation successfully in the county of Essex, 
and the plants were always put out about the second week in November. The 
late Mr. Edward Adams, who had his garden in Northumberland, assured me 
that the florists in his district always planted out their stock of Carnations in 
November, and that the manure most suitable for them was obtained from 
the cattle market held in Newcastle. They were glad to get rid of the 
sweepings, and the Carnation growers were glad to have it. I have always 
been surprised at the large size and bright colour of the flakes and bizarres 
grown in that district, and I visited several florists’ gardens where the flakes, 
bizarres, and white ground Picotees were treated entirely as border Carnations. 
Most of them were cottagers working in coal-mines or foundries, but all the 
produce of the gardens was well cultivated; it worked easily, and had been 
under vegetable culture for many years; no turf loam was ever 
added, and in such soil wireworms were never seen. Although I 
recommend autumn as the best time to plant out in dry districts, and 
when the soil is light and does not hold the water long after heavy rains, 
I would not so freely advise planting in the autumn if the soil is heavy. 
It may be better to pot up the plants and keep then in garden frames during 
the winter, to be planted out in March. If decayed turf is used to make 
up Carnation beds care ought to be taken to see that it does not contain 
wireworm, Pasture land is the breeding-ground of wireworms. They evidently 
thrive on the roots of grasses; but the Carnation is their favow ite food, and 
if one small wireworm is in the soil of a large pot containii g three Car- 
nations it will be odd if it does not kill the lot. When it has cleared out 
the centre of one, it will frequently find its way to another before the mischief 
is detected. The distance between the Carnation plants should be 15in., 
and they should be planted firmly in the ground. If planted in March, they 
grow away freely at once; but those planted in the autumn require some 
attention during the winter, alternate frosts and thaws having a tendency to 
throw some of them out of the ground with each recurring frost. When the 
frost goes, look over the plants and press those that require it into the ground. 
Some of the varieties are of a slender, tall-growing habit. These should be 
supperted with a stick to prevent the shoots snapping close to the 
surface of the ground. Slugs and the leather-coated grub consider the 
Carnation their favourite food. They both feed at night, and can readily be 
detected by the aid of a lamp. Electric lamps, recently introduced, are 
excellent for the purpose; they are clean and no trouble, and the 
extra expense would not stand in the way with the majority of Carnation 
fanciers. 

Any Carnation that will thrive and flower well out of doors is a border 
Carnation, but I must admit that the best results are obtained by the varieties 
with self-coloured flowers. A bed planted with one variety only is a striking 
sight not soon to be forgotten, I remember well a bed of some 600 plants 
of Burn Pink in full flower in the garden at Brougham Hall in Cumbcrland. 
A few 

VARIETIES 
best adapted for beds of one colour are the Burn Pink, Miss Audrey Campbell 
the best yellow, Trojan the best white, Seymour Corkran the best light 
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amber colour, Midas or Copperhead the best dark apricot colour, Agnes 
Sorrel the best crimson; Mephisto is also a very fine border variety of a 
crimson colour for the North; Banner and Lady Hindlip are the best scarlets. 
To make two dozen selfs, add Bookham Clove, white; Ann Boleyn, salmon ; 
Benbow, butf; Boreas, crimson; Cecilia, vellow; Comet, crimson; Gil 
Polo, crimson; Lady Hermione, rose; Mrs. Eric Hambro, white; Triton, 
maroon; Herbert J. Cutbush, scarlet; Ketton Rose, rose-pink ; Miss Shiffner, 
pink; Mrs. Sydney Diver, reddish crimson, 


Fancy Carnations may be defined as any varieties not included in any of 


the other classes. They are mostly found with two colours on a white or 
yellow ground. The best twenty-four are; Horsa, Professor Cooper, Sunset, 
Yeoman, Artemis, Bro irick, Charles Mentel, Don Juan, Evangeline Galileo, 
Goldylocks, Guinevere, Hidalgo, Mrs. Charles Baring, Orient, Perseus, 
Persimmon, Kayon d’Or, Sweet Lavender, The Baron, Yolande, Duchess of 
Koxburgh, Melbourne, Stadtrath Bail, and Monarch. 

The best selection of bizarres and flakes is as follows :—.Scar e/ 
bizarves: Admiral Curzon, Dr. Hogg, Edward Adams, George, Robert 


A SAXON 


NE would not seek in the 
Midlands or the North 
Country for the best-pre- 
served Saxon church, for 
William of Normandy laid 
those parts waste in his powerful anger, 
and many a structure fell which would 
have told us to-day tales of our fair- 
haired ancestors. But there is one part 
of England where the Saxons once 
thronged; and even to-day, Wessex, 
the last stronghold of the race—as it is 
also the country whence the harassed 
Britons were finally chased in disorder 
into Wales—retains wonderfully the 
memory and character of the times 
of good King Alfred. The Northern 
Counties, with their humming industries, 
have ever been subject to change and 
immigration; but the sunny South, 
devoted more to agriculture, _ still 
retains the impress of early days, even 
to the long soft pronunciation of the 
vowel sounds characteristic of the 
Saxons. 

One has but to alight at the rail- 
way station at Bradford-on-Avon—a 
quaint old-world town on the Bristol 
Avon—to be submerged instantly in 
the hoary days of long ago. The old 
town rises, terrace on terrace, a 
curious jumble of historic and  /. 27. Glover. 
ecclesiastic architecture and_ white 
stone dwellings, with scarce a vertical line throughout the 
buildings, from the sluggish river Avon to Budbury Tower, 
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Houlgrave, Robert Lord. = Crimson bizarres ; Arline, C. F. Thurston, J. S. 


Hedderley,, Master Fred, Phoebe, Thaddeus. Pink and purple bizarres: 


red Phillips, Harmony, Melody, Sarah Payne, Squire Penson, William 


Skirving. Purple flakes: Charles Henwood, Earl Stamford, George 


Melville, Gordon Lewis, James Douglas, Squire Whitbourn. Scarlet flakes : 
Alisemond, Flambeau, Guardsman, John Wormald, Matador, Sportsman. 
Rose flakes: John Keet, Lady Mary Currie, Mrs. Tom. Lord, Mrs. Keen, 
Pandora, Thalia. 


White Ground Picotees.—-Best collection of red-edged: (light): Acme, 
Grace Darling, Mrs. Bower, Mrs. Gorton, Thomas William, Violet Douglas. 
Iieavy: Brunette, Dr. Epps, Etna, John Smith, Ganymede, Mrs. Lovatt. 


Purple-edged (light): Amelia, Ann Lord, Harry Kenyon, Lavinia, Pride of 


Leyton, Somerhill. Heavy : Amy Robsart, Calypso, Fanny Tett, Mrs. 
Openshaw, Muriel, Zerlina. Rose and scarlet-edged (light): Ethel, Fortrose, 
Grace Ward, Mrs. Rudd, Miss Lee, Liddington’s Favourite. Heavy : 
Duchess of York, Little Phil, Mrs. Beswick, Mrs. A. R. Brown, Mrs. Wm. 
Barron, W. HH. Johnson. 
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where in the year 652 Cenowalch, the Saxon king of Wessex, 
obtained a victory over the Britons at Bradenford, which 
culminated in their being driven into 
Wales. 

In the North are two piles of 
relics, the churches of St. Benedict 
(Benedict Biscop) at Jarrow and at 
Monkwearmouth. These two, though 
altered in ancient times, retain little of 
their original Saxon structure. But at 
Bradford-on-Avon, “the place by the 
river-side where prayer was wont to be 
made” more than a thousand years ago 
—before Alfred the Great ruled Wessex 
—remains almost identically what it was 
at that distant day. 

From a position high on the 
terraces (called ‘‘ Tory’’) of the town, 
Canon W. H. Jones, in the year 1856, 
looking down on the roofs below, was 
arrested by the strong resemblance of 
a mass of roofs near the church to 
chancel and nave. Canon Jones found 
a tall building six feet embedded in the 
ground and surrounded by sheds and 
stables. After restoration, the Saxon 
church of which we show an illustration 
was revealed; and it is now visited by 
thousands of men obscure and renowned, 
as the ponderous visitors’ book demon- 
strates. Professor Freeman pronounces 
the structure ‘‘the one surviving old 
English church in the land. So perfect 
a specimen is certainly unique in 
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if it is unique of its kind in Europe.” But let us hark back to 
the time of its origin. A successor of King Cenowalch was 
King Ine, a religious Saxon monarch, who is supposed to be 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. King Ine fittingly consorted with 
his saintly nephew, Bishop St. Aldhelm, who built at Bradenford 
a monastery and Saxon church. Doubtless the king and his 
nephew worshipped in the latter in the opening years of the 
eighth century. William of Malmes- 
bury, who died in 1120, wrote that 
though the monastery was destroyed 
(by the Danes), the “little chapel” 
(ecclestola) was still standing, and was 
then considered an ancient building. 
So much for the credentials of this 
unique structure. Let us look more 
closely at it—we shall be well repaid. 
Another of our illustrations exposes three 
arms of a cruciform church. It is a 
view from the north. The south transept 
or porch is entirely missing, but there 
are unmistakable evidences that it once 
existed. The interesting feature of this 
view is the north porch entrance, which 
indicates in various ways that the main 
entrance was from the north, a very 
unusual thing in a Saxon church. It 
is surmised that the whole structure 
was erected in plain freestone, which 
abounds in the neighbourhood, the 
characteristic carving of rude column 
and lattice-work in low relief having 
been performed after erection. To 
illustrate the rude nature of the con- 
struction, we may mention that the 
length of the north porch is several 
inches greater than that shown by the 
remaining foundations on the south 
side. Again, in the string-course of 
pilasters running all round the church 
(appearing as arched recesses high up 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FISH. 


HIS handsome volume, ‘“ British Fresh-water Fishes ” 
(Hutchinson), by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., F.R.S., forms part of the Woburn 

Library of Natural History, which the editor, the Duke of 
Bedford, describes in the preface as destined to supply knowledge 
of the processes and products of Nature 
in a form at once easily assimilated 
and scientifically accurate. It certainly 
supplies a desideratum, and will be 
hailed with pleasure by a large class of 
readers to whom the earlier works of 
Yarrell, Couch, and Day appeared too 
scientific. The light and humorous 
style which characterises Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's writings will attract many 
readers, and it is therefore to be 
regretted that so excellent an oppor- 
tunity has been lost of imparting to 
them a somewhat more exact know- 
ledge of the distinctive characters, 
relationships, and geographical distri- 
bution of our fishes, all points in which, 
daily experience teaches, not a few of 
our anglers are hopelessly ignorant. 
For the reviewer must contess_ his 
disappointment at the weakness of the 
scientific part, which is almost entirely 
based on extracts from antiquated 
authorities, with hardly any notice of 
the enormous progress that has been 
made in our knowledge of fishes during 
the last quarter of a century. Here 
and there we meet with a briet allusion 
to the great work of Fatio on the fishes 
of Switzerland, but no further use has 
been made of this most important 
treatise, which has so great a_ bearing 
on our own fauna; no mention is 
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south side are some inches higher than 

those on the north side. The great height of the structure 
compared with the ground area—a feature of eighth century 
architecture—is remarkable when we step inside the nave, 
which is shown in our next illustration. If the reader had 
set himself the pleasant task the present writer had of photo- 
graphing the stone angel shown in our final picture, and which 
also appears with his companion in the view of the nave, he 
would realise most vividly the height of the dark interior. 
These two angels, embedded in the wall 8&ft. above the 
chancel arch, were probably added in the tenth century. They 
are carved in low relief out of solid stone, each with the nimbus 
round the head, and each holding a napkin as though minis- 
tering to the figure on the Cross which possibly appeared 
originally between. 

Before Canon Jones devoted his later years to the restora- 
tion and past history 
of the Saxon church, 
the degraded and 
unrecognisable — build- 
ing was separated off 
by walling up the 
archway entrance to 
the chancel where it 
now appears restored. 
The chancel was 
occupied as a 
gardener’s cottage, 
whilst the nave and 
north porch were used 
as a charity school. 
A modern dwelling 
included part of the 
south walls, while a 
large shed butting on 
to one side was used 
in connection with an 
adjoining woollen cloth 
mill. For some time 
the restored church 





“Fishes of Scandinavia,’ dealing 
with nearly ali the fishes of Northern Europe; and the very 
numerous contributions which have appeared in periodicals, and 
by which our knowledge of the systematic and life-histories has 
been so much advanced since the publication of Giinther’s 
‘Introduction to the Study of Fishes,” are altogether ignored. 

The author admits that he has been unable to give 
anatomical details from original research, and surely such would 
have been out of place in a work intended chiefly for anglers 
and admirers of the beauties of Nature who, as a contemporary 
puts it, wish to keep clear of the ‘* pedantry of science.” But 
then, it may be asked, what is the use of the figures of the 
osteology of the perch, credited to Giinther, who simply copied 
them from the great work of Cuvier and Valenciennes, and of 
the table of eighty-one names of bones, some of these names 
quite antiquated, which appear without rhyme or reason at the end 

of the introduction ? 
a The space taken up 

by this useless table 
might have been pro- 
fitably filled by an 
indication, in synoptic 
form, of the principal 
morphological charac- 
ters on which the main 
groupings of our fresh- 
water fishes rest. 

In the opinion of 
the reviewer, it is a 
fallacy to assume that 
those who only take a 
superficial interest in 
natural history object 
to being told the 
reasons why this or 
that group of animals 
occupies such and 
such a_ position in 
scientific classification, 
especially if an ex- 
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services, and is now 
visited continually by learned societies of archeologists, who 
may be frequently seen, grey-bearded and solemn, pacing the 
old streets on their way to the treasures of eld that make glad 
their hearts. 

It deserves to be long treasured as affording a glimpse inte 
that England of long ago which is so hard to realise, even 
though it contained in germ all we have and are to-day. 


in a concise and clear 
manner. How many are there not among these “ irregulars”’ of 
zoology who are constantly enquiring why, for instance, the 
swift is placed so far away from the swallow in the system, or 
why the slow-worm is a lizard and not a snake? Popular books 
have a double mission—to instruct and to entertain, and it isa 
pity when the former is not carried out in the most accurate and 
modern, though simplest, manner, and that the beginner, taking 
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up what appears to be an up-to-date book, should be supplied 
with information which he will soon have to unlearn. 

The lack of concise but accurate definitions of the genera 
and species will surely be felt by those who will turn to this 
book for the purpose of identifying an unknown fish. The fin 
formule which head the account of every species will prove of 
little service, and are for the greater part inaccurate, or fail to 
embrace the ascertained range of variation. They are sometimes 
self-contradictory, as, for example, in the case of the perch, 
where the first dorsal fin is given on page 41 as formed of 14 or 
15 spines, and the second dorsal fin as formed of 1 or 2 spines 
and 13 or 14 soft rays; and further back, on page 49, tne first 
dorsal is described as with 13 to 15 spines, and the second with 
I spine and 14 or 15 soft rays; whilst the figure of the fish 
(Plate II.) shows only 11 soft rays in the second dorsal. A still 
more serious error is that which ascribes only 2 spines to the anal 
fin of the sea-bass, a fish which, it may be pointed out in passing, 
bears no sort of affinity tothe black bass of North America, whilst 
the group to which it belongs, and which most modern 
ichthyologists regard as a family or sub-family distinct from the 
true perches, is distinguished by having 3 spines instead of 1 
or 2. The definitions of the dentition are also open to criticism. 
On comparing them, the student would be inclined to infer that 
pharyngeal teeth are only present in the cyprinids, or carp 
family, which is by no means the case. It seems surprising to 
find the salmon credited with teeth all along the vomer, since 
the absence of these on the shaft of the bone in the adult is one 
of the important specific characters. 

The specific distinctness of the various forms of trout is an 
everlasting topic of discussion, and it is hardly to be expected 
that the question will soon be set at rest. Most modern scientific 
writers, however, agree in regarding the various forms of fresh- 
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water and anadromous trout which occur in British waters as 
races of a single species, which should bear the Linnean name of 
Salmo trutta. Sir Herbert Maxwell has chosen a middle 
course, and whilst rejecting most of the Giintherian species, 
upholds three species: The bull trout, Salmo eriox ; the salmon- 
trout, S. trutta; and the common or brown trout, S. fario. He, 
however, omits to give such distinctive characters as might serve 
as a basis for a profitable discussion of his views. In fact, for 
distinguishing between the two former species, he reverts to the 
definition of Frank Buckland, that is, that the one constant 
difference between the two tish is to be found in the quality of 
the flesh. The coioured figures will, the reviewer fears, not help 
much in facilitating identifications of salmon and sea-trout. Like 
most of the illustrations in the book, they have been delineated 
from photographs by an artist evidently not alive to the import- 
ance of details. The bream figured on Plate VII. may be 
taken as an example of the inaccuracy which too often prevails ; 
the anal fin is represented as originating below the middle of the 
base of the dorsal fin, and formed of barely twenty rays. 

Little care has been taken in dealing with the important 
question of the distribution of species, even within our islands ; 
thus the bream is said to be absent from Scotland, whilst Ireland 
is credited with possessing the roach. Not only are the truly 
fresh-water fishes included in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s book, but 
even such forms as the smelt and the sea-bass, which only 
enter estuaries and tidal rivers, are included. It is, therefore, 
surprising that no allusion should be made to the grey mullets. 

In drawing attention to the imperfections in the scientific 
treatment, the reviewer believes he is discharging a duty towards 
the unlearned, who might be inclined to place too much 
reliance on this aspect of an otherwise charming and attractive 
work. G. A. B. 


THE FIRST OF THE TROUT-FISHING., 


HE man who perhaps considers, even if he does not 
confess as much, that to him alone is appropriate the 
name of trout-fisher, that is to say, the dry-fly purist, 

has to wait many weary weeks yet before he can hope to throw 





said, moreover, is wholly unconscious of needing any such 
consolations. He does not envy the dry-fly man at all. It is 
very likelv that he never has caught a fish with a floating fly in 
the orthodox sense. Now and again, of course, his ordinarily 
dressed fly will have floated down over 
the head of a fish, and been taken as a 
chalk stream fish takes the artificial fly 
of the finished artist, but the wet-fly 
man’s fly will float chiefly by accident. 
It does not have its wingscocked. The 
flies that tne fish generally see in these 
hy crying waters are flies that have been 
overwhelmed in the stream. They are 
drowned, waterlogged flies. It is only 
on rarely still stretches that the fly 
(unless it be a dancing fly touching the 
water now and then only in order to 
drop an egg) is seen to come floating 
down like one of a small argosy in full 
sail, as we see them come down the 
still body of the wide and placid chalk 
streams. The wet-fly man is really 
offering his fish what they like best in 
giving them the drowned flies for lures, 
and he does not envy the dry-fly man. 
He does not envy him because it seems 
to him but a dull business to catch only 
a brace and a-half (let us call it that 
at a fairly good average) of sizable tish 
in the day. The brace and a-half of 
the chalk stream trout may outweigh 
a good many more of the West 
Country brook fish, but that is a base 
and material way of gauging sport— 
by the mere weight. Besides, the creel 
of the wet-fly man will average a 
deal more at the end of the day than 
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is the standard to go by. But we 


his floating fly on the waters of the chalk streams with any 
expectation of catching a properly-conditioned trout. But the 
angler who is less exclusive in his tastes, he whom the dry- 
fly man will designate, with gentle pleasantry, as the ‘chuck 
and chancer,”’ this man, who does not scorn the becks and burns, 
the brooks, and the small and big swift-running streams, by 
whatever name you like to call them, of the West Country, is 
already at work. The small but gallant trout: of the West 
Country streams come into condition long before the fatter and 
lazier people that live in the Itchen, Test, and the rest of the 
celebrated chalk-fed rivers. This is one amongst many of the 
consolations of the lot of the fisher of the wet-fly, who, it is to be 





must have some measure more subtle than that. The fisher of 
the quickly-running streams will measure his fun by the 
moments of joy in which he feels the first frantic tugs of: the 
small but vigorous fish at the end of his line. Judged by the 
standard of number of keen sensations the wet-fly man comes 
out with much the better of the reckoning. And perhaps there 
are worse ways of judging. But the dry-fly man will say, ‘‘ This 
standard of mere number is worse and lower than the former 
suggested standard of weight. One fish caught by our method 
provides sensations more prolongéd and in themselves more 
precious than a dozen, or than several score, of the inartistically 
caught fish can give.” 
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It is right, of 
course, for the dry- 
fly man to feel 
thus, and thus 
express himself. 
Chacun a son gout. 
It is a good thing, 
too, that all of us 
do not desire 
exactly the same 
thine most 
desperately, or else 
dry-fly rivers, or 
whatever the 
delectable object 
might be, would 
stand at a_ price 
even higher than 
they do to-day; 
and we certainly 
do not want any 
advance on the 
present scale _ of 
prices. The fisher 
of the wet-fly will 
say that it is slow 
work indeed to sit 
on the bank 
half the day (or 
probably a good deal more than half) waiting for the rise of the 
fish and of the fly. Then, when the fish do begin to feed, there 
is sull all the trouble of finding out which, if any, is the 
“sizable” fish for catching; and then you have to stalk him, 
and then you have to throw the fly just right, over his head, and 
if it be not done just right the first time, there is every chance 
that the first try may be the last, because the fish are so plaguey 
shy that the least disturbance or suspicious appearance in the 
water scares them. All this, that is to the dry-fly man all that 
makes his art most precious, is to these others foolishness. They 
have no use for it. 

Certainly the wet-fly fisher has the advantage of a more 
complete occupation of his time. The other, of course, will say 
that that is no advantage, but the reverse. There is less for the 
fisher of the fast-running streams of the dolce far niente on the 
river's bank, waiting for a rise. Hecan be at work all the time. 
Probably he will not do the greater part of his fishing from the 
bank at all, but rather from the middle of the river—wading. 
Here, in mid-stream, he will catch his trout, and here, without 
wading to the bank, he will bring them to the net and bag them, 
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On many of the 
West Country 
rivers, even on 
some of those of 
the larger size, it 
is for the most part 
only vanity and 
vexation to carry 
uw met at all. A 
trout of  three- 
quarters ofa 
pound is a 
monster in those 
waters, and such 
a fish as this you 
can kill, even 
when wading, with 
the gut that you 
are able to use. 
It is a mistake 
to fish too fine in 
the broken waters; 
it only makes the 
sport needlessly 
difficult for you, 
and gives the fish 
an added chance 
Copyright jn its tavour. 

Yet, now and 
again, on the bigger rivers of Devon, we have found our- 
selves at a loss without the net, for though the brown trout 
do not come to a greater size than bas been mentioned, or on 
verv rare occasions only, still it does sometimes happen that we 
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C. F. Grindrod. IN MID-STREAM. 






chance on a run of sea-trout (which, of course, we shall call 
“peal”? in that country), and then without a net there is fun, 
but there is trouble too. Long ago, on such an occasion (how 
long ago is indicated by the fact that one of the party wore 
a hard billycock hat, so that it must have been in days before 
the soft cap became so universal), we chanced on a rur of the 
peal in a river of North Devon, when expecting nothing more 
glorious than the little brown trout ; and how we should have 
fared with these whales of 2lb. or 3lb. at the end of the line 
but for the devotion of the billycock-hatted one, who waded in 
and landed them with that inadequate vessel, is hard to con- 
template. But at this time of year the peal will not be running, 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, N.D. THE UNNECESSARY NET. 
and we can go out fearlessly without the landing-net. We shall 
not find ourselves whale-catching. At the same time, it may be 
said that for wading a net is always handy. It saves time 
and trouble. These fish are not like the fat, full-fed epicures 
of the chalk rivers. They are small, but they are desperately 
game and active; and if there is not in these streams the same 
abundance of weeds that makes the landing of a good Test or 
Itchen trout such a ticklish business, the broken and fast-running 
water helps the fish in its struggles, and seems to redouble its 
force. To make a good bag of these fish you want to catch 
a good many, so you do not want to lose precious time, and 
of time the net saves you much. 

At this season the chaffinch, already beginning to ‘chink ”’ 
out his note of amorous spring dalliance, is your constant 
companion along the birch-clad banks of the stream. He takes 
to himself some of the manners of the flycatcher, sitting on bare 
boughs and branches, and going from them on short flights, fly- 
hawking, at a passing insect. The sandpipers come with a 
whistle, in pairs, scuttling over the surface of the stream past 
your legs. There is a perpetual sound of the rippling waters in 
your ears, a perpetual flash and glance of the dancing water in 
your eyes. After a day’s wading up these quick streams you 
come out with the senses a little in a whirl from these ceaseless 
jisturbing influences; but it is a disturbance altogether delightful, 
in which the ‘‘chinking” note of the chaffinch blends with the 
wild whistle of the sandpiper and the accompaniment of the gurgle 
and ripple of the stream; and above all other elements of delight 
is the memory of the tug tug, still thrilling along. the finger 
nerves, of the stout little trout that come so hardily for the fly. 


A POLO MATCH . ' 
' . GIN THE BUST. 


T is only lately that the Australian bushmen have realised 
to the full the delights of the dashing game which their 
comrades of the cities have been playing for many years. 
The game is eminently suited to the bush. Horses are 
plentiful, and of sufficient natural stamina to take their part 

in a hard game without any artificial feeding or arduous training ; 
their practice in turning after stock in their daily work makes 
them clever and handy and natural followers of the ball. With 
the men, too, all things point to this being the natural game of 
the bushman. He is nearly always a good horseman, firm of 
seat, and light of hand; he has the dash and daring requisite to 
make a superb player, and in a game requiring so much horse- 
manship, discretion, and judgment of pace, who should be more 
of a master than he? Five or six years ago there were only a 
few teams playing in the country districts of New South Wales, 
and to the bush, as a whole, polo was practically unknown. — In 
the particular district to which I refer, the game had never even 
been heard of by quite a number of people. But it is an 
established fact that a man once having handled a polo-mallet 
between the flags yields himself heart and soul to the fascination 
of the game, and is strangely eager to introduce it wherever he 
goes, and to let his comrades taste the sweets of what he 
invariably considers—and may I say rightly ?—the grandest game 
upon earth. I played a little in South Australia, and, like many 
other men, had come to the conclusion that there was no other 
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outdoor pastime save this worth the 
time which was wasted over it. One 
or two others had on occasion seen the 
game played, and were ready to get 
up a club and try it. Half-a-dozen 
enthusiasts, we formed ourselves into 
a ciub, with power to add to our 
number, and sent to Sydney for mallets 
and balls. These duly arrived, and the 
fun began. Only two of us had ever 
played polo, and not very much of it 
at that, but we could all ride fairly 
well, and were al! as keen as needles. 
Then we cast our eyes about for likely- 
looking ponies, but ponies were pretty 
scarce in the district of which I 
write, and, after raising our standard 
of height gradually, an inch at a time, 
we found that the only way out of the 
difficulty was to play horses of any size, 
our honour being appealed to in the 
matter of playing the smallest possible 
under the circumstances. 
RES eg This led to no end of fun, some 
a= Seems §=60f us finding a difficulty in making the 
<a stick reach the ball from the back of 
a seventeen-hand Waler, while the 
Copvright collision of one of the above with a 
fourteen-hand pony, which was honestly 
trying to “play the game,’ was always disastrous—for the 
pony! Some of us, you see, could raise one pony, but when it 
came to getting two we often found a difficulty; and as even a 
hardy bush hackney can hardly be expected to go through four 
quarters right on end, we were obliged to use mounts of any 
size. 

After a little practice we found-—at least, those of us whose 
horses were at all handy—that we could get along pretty well, 
and soon the nags began to enter into the fun of the game. We 
had a few practice games, but found, rather to our surprise, that, 
though everybody thought it a capital game to watch, a great 
many considered it far too rough both for horses and men to be 
a desirable addition to our country sport. However, we were 
fortunate in being able to find eight men who thought otherwise, 
so we could always get a game. Bushmen came from consider- 
able distances to see us play, and a good deal of interest was 
taken in us from a spectator’s point of view; so we determined 
on a certain day, whicn was a holiday in the neighbouring 
towns, to play a match between ourselves as representing Great 
Britain and Australia—a great test match which should settle 
finally the oft-discussed question as to whether the English 
hunting-man was as good a horseman as the native-born bushman. 

The eventful day arrived, and with it a great crowd of 
sightseers, many of whom were to look upon a polo match for 
the first time. As we, the representatives of old England, rode 
out in our white breeches and white shirts with red sashes, we 
were received with some encouragement and a good deal of 
critical scrutiny. Behind us came the other four in green silk 
jackets, supplied by an ardent Sydney sportsman who led them ; 
to’-him money was no object so long as he had his enjoyment, 
and I do not hesitate to say he would have willingly dressed his 
men in gold bangles and diamond necklaces, had it been necessary, 
rather than lose the joy of that reckless game. 

How well I remember the players. The careless, devil- 
may-care who, three short years later, lost his life in South 
Africa. Then there was Jim Black, a fine, manly type of young 
Australian, who later on as lieutenant of the Australian 
Bushmen was severely wounded, fighting for the flag of the 
country he had never seen. There was the Sydney sportsman 
aforesaid, keen and eager for the fray, ready to take up any man 
rash enough to wager that the ‘‘newchums” could ride over the 
native-born. There was a genial squatter, new to the game like 
most of us there, but a splendid horseman, and ready to do or die 
for old Australia. On the same side was the finest rider of the 
lot; a tall, lithe, one-eyed bushman, who feared neither horse, 
nor devil, nor man, and whose primitive stick-play in a scrimmage 
filled us with awe or bad language, according to whether he 
happened to hit us or the next man. ‘There was the trainer of 
the Sydney man’s horses; he was on our side—thank Heaven !— 
for he, too, hit hard and recklessly, and rode as only the Irish 
can. Another sporting “ Jackeroo,” whose birthplace was Dublin 
City, and who, of course, assisted the red sashes, was the only 
decently good player among us. 

An ancient settler, who knew about as much of polo as 
one of his merino sheep, consented to act as umpire. As his 
work was mainly confined to throwing in the ball when it went 
out of bounds, to handing up fresh sticks, and to bandaging an 
occasional cracked head, he did just as well as anyone else would 
have done, as one of us shamelessly told him at the banquet later 
on in the day. 

The ground was as hard asa brick. It was on the edge of 
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a small plain, and all the sticks of dry mulga had been carefully 
picked off it, but there were rough spots on it, over which it was 
dangerous to gallop a horse, and on which the ball would invari- 
ably hang at a critical moment, sometimes getting lost altogether 
behind a tussock of grass, while eight eager men would ride up 
and down asking whereit had been last seen. I had been riding 
in practice a station pony of natural polo ability ; one of those 
which would turn on a plate and get up full speed in ten yards, 
following the ball as a camp-horse follows a steer. Unfortu- 
nately at the last moment the station manager would not let me 
play her, and so I was obliged to entrust my polo honour to the 
care of an ancient but honest grey horse—a splendid camper, who 
seemed as though he should have been a success but was not, 
and to a brown pony which I borrowed from the umpire. 
The others rode all sorts of steeds of varying height and 
weight. I started on the grey, and for a few minutes he was 
all right, following the ball superbly and turning grandly ; 
but somebody hit him over the head in a scrimmage, and after 
that he refused to go near the ball, taking a deal of spur in 
consequence. I was glad to get off him and mount the brown 
pony. She was fast but awkward, and objected to being bumped 
and crowded. Early in the game the squatter and the horse- 
trainer collided violently, and the cream pony of the former sat 
for fully haif a minute on his haunches like a dog, then got up 
none the worse and went on with the game. The one-eyed 
bushman got the full force of an Irish stick on the forehead and 
retired to be bandaged by the umpire. Then the man from 
Dublin got clear away, and, passing all opposition, scored first 
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blood for the old country with a grand shot, while three riders 
close on his track galloped over the off-side goal-post, smashing 
it into match-wood. 

In the next quarter the play was fast and furious, and the 
Sydney millionaire struck a goal for his side—making things 
equal.. Then a player broke through and scored, putting us 
“one up.” The spectators cheered both sides impartially, and 
Australia played desperately, led on by the one-eyed warrior 
with the blood-stained bandage. The trainer of horses went down 
in a scrimmage, and the game was stopped while we pulled him 
out from under sixteen hands of Waier. The sticks came in for 
much rough handling, and eventually the supply gave out. 
After breaking three I was obliged to play without one, as was 
the squatter on the other side. We employed ourselves in 
‘riding off’? opponents as well as our unwilling horses would 
allow. Finally we won, for the honour of old England, one of 
the hardest games, it is safe to say, ever played under polo rules. 
The horses, grass-fed and soft, were a lather of white foam, and 
most of us were more or less wounded by the wild hitting of 
opponents. 

The next morning there was a wonderful unanimity of 
opinion that playing a hard polo match was similar to being put 
through a threshing-mill, but we all agreed that it had been a 
glorious game, and sometimes I take a broad red ribbon—it 
was my sash upon that memorable day—out of my collection 
of Australian mementoes, and it calls to mind the time when 
half-a-dozen enthusiasts tried to introduce polo on the Lachlan 
River. Witt H. Oaitvie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(To THE EpiTror oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—In your issue of February 6th you published a review of ‘* English 
Sport,” edited by Mr. E. T. Watson, and one of the criticisms is: ‘* There is 
one extraordinarily grotesque plate called ‘Tie Water Jump.’ Never since 
the world began did any horse take such a flying leap, high up in mid-air, as 
is here shown.” I do not think that the reviewer could have been particularly 
well acquainted with the form of jump depicted. He may not be aware that 
the hedge in front of the water jump is much lower than the ordinary steeple- 
chase ‘‘ fence,” and, in fact, only high enough to make the horse rise. I 
enclose the original photograph from which the plate was made, in case you 





may care to reproduce it in COUNTRY LIFE, although it has been published in 
your issue of March gth, 1901 (page 317).—W. A. Roucu. 


BIRD MIGRATION. 
[To THE FpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.”] 
S1r,—I think it may perhaps interest some of your readers to hear of the 
movements of migratory birds, already for some weeks (I write on March 18th) 
in evidence on the northern side of the Pyrenees in the neighbourhood of 
St. Jean de Luz and Biarritz. We saw the swallow first on March 15th; 
the first wneatear on the following day. For a week or so previously the 
bushes had been busily thronged with numbers of newly-come small warblers 
—skylarks had been on the move over the more open country—so that the 
peasant proprietor of a chasse privée of a quarter of an acre or so might have 
a pot shot at a little covey of the birds on the ground and bag four or five 
at acoup. For a long while before this the chiff-chaff might have been 
heard in any of the sheltered wooded places, and the redstart, too, has been 
about for a long time. But with regard to this last I am not sure to what 
extent he is migratory here. People at home may take these movements of 
the birds as an evidence that spring is on its way. Here the spring or late 


winter has been a fine one on the whole, but cold, and the flora is backward 
and the migrants later than usual in arrival. —H. 


[To THE Epirok oF *‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—There is at all times something strangely fascinating about the problem 
of bird migration. In this country probably no one can sveak on the matter 
with such authority as Mr. Eagle Clarke. Certainly his latest paper on this 
subject, published in the last /é2s, is one of unusual interest. Herein he 
gives a long account of his stay on the Kentish Knock Lightship during 
Sepiember and October of last year—a privilege granted by Trinity House. 
Some twenty-one miles from land, and showing a white light, this ship offered 
unusual facilities for Mr. Clarke’s purposes. 
Here he watched the departure of our summer 
migrants, and the arrival of the winter visitors. 
It is commonly believed that these strange 
movements take place, at least mainly, by night, 
and at high altitudes. Neither of these rules 
held good at this particular station, however. 
The bulk of the movements took place by day, 





and as close to the surface of the water as was 
consistent with safety. On this account it is 
only by accident that these feathered travellers 
can be made out, so closely do they harmonise 
with the surrounding waste of waters. More- 
over, the difficulty of detection is increased by 
the fact that a very large propertion travel 
singly. For example, wheatears, pied fly- 
catchers, tree and meadow pipits, wagtails, and 
gold-crested wrens were all noted making this 
perilous passage alone. Skylarks and swallows, 
however, travelled in small parties. On 
October 11th Mr. Clarke watched the arrival of 
our winter visitors, and this was an epoch- 
making occasion, since it was the greatest 
diurnal movement of this kind which he had 
ever seen. Commencing at 8 a.m., skylarks, 
starlings, and tree-sparrows passed in tens of 
thousands, the rush lasting till 4 p.m. without 
abreak. Hundreds of individuals travelled in a 
flock, the starlings forming dense clouds. What 
is still more remarkable is the fact that during 
the whole of this time rain was falling in torrents, and the wind blowing at the 
rate of thirty-four miles per hour! How they escaped becoming water-logged and 
falling into the sea is a mystery. The loss of life occasioned by the fascination 
of the white lights of the ship is appalling. Fortunately this only takes place 
under certain atmospheric conditions, causing the light to assume an unusual 
glare; on c'ear m<onlight nights the birds pass over the ship without stopping. 
On one night during Mr. Clarke’s stay, however, the wretched victims hovered 
over the lights for hours. Some, by the violence of their impact with the 
lantern, were killed outright, others, less severely hurt, fluttered down into 
the sea and met a miserable death by drowning. 3ut during this time 
thousands and thousands lost their lives. It is interesting to r2mark that 
red an! ereen lights are unheeded by the birds. This is proved also by the 
fact that since the Galloper Lightship has shown a red light no birds have been 
taken; when a white light were carried thousands fell annually to its glare. 
This seems to show that the birds are drawn out of their course by the 
attraction of the light, and not that they had lost their way, and fluttered to 
theship. Another very strange thing about the movements towards the light is 
the fact that nearly all the victims are passeres. Waders and other birds for 
the most part pass the beacon by unheeded. Mr. Clarke was also enabled to 
test the speed at which birds fly. Skylarks he found travelled at th2 rate of 
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twenty-five miles, starlings at thirty-five miles, per hour. This report is one 
ef the most interesting and most valuable of all that he has published on 
this subject, and should he read by ail bird-lovers.—W. P. Pycrarr. 
HAND-REARING TEAL. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CounrrY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In your issue of February 27th your correspondent, Mr. C. J. Cornish, 
wishes that the hand-rearing of teal should be tried. I have kept teal, personally, 
in confinement, but they will not breed, nor do 
they breed, so I am told, in the London Zoo- 
Jog'cal Gardens. If the eggs of wild teal were 
to be collecied, these might be hatched and 
hand-reared, as your correspondent suggests ; 
always hoping that the rebbed bird would lay 
more eggs ina wild state. Sut the fact that the 
teal will not breed in confinement is a deterrent 
to those who would try the experiment—a 
deterrent which is not found in the case of hand- 
rearing wild duck.—H. S. G. 
GULLS ON THE LIFFEY. 

[To tne Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lire.) 
Sik.-—The doings of the gulls on the river 
Liffey, at Dublin, give great pleasure to many 





persons who take the trouble to watch them. 
These birds frequent this rather malodorous 
stream in large numbers, and can be closely 
observed from the quay walls, as they appear 
to be quite unconcerned and fearless of any foul 
play. The black-headed gulls may be seen in 
their different stages of plumage, from the 
young brown birds fresh from the inland 
breeding-places in July to their parents in 
summer costume of pale grey, pure white tails 

in October to 


and dark brown heads, changing 
dappled plumage. The herring gull and the 


lesser black-backed gull are also pretty numerous. 
On the lake in Stephen’s Green the gulls are 
also very much in evidence, and so tame that 
they will come and take bread from the hand. 
The black-headed gulls all leave the city in May and June for the breeding- 
places in the inland bogs, where they have got a bad name among anglers 
as destroying ‘‘dapping” on the lakes in the May-fly season froin 
continuously hovering about and feeding on the May-fly. The rather flat- 
rovfed stores near the Dublin Custom House have become a very favourite 
resting-place for the gulls, and they may be scen in hundreds on the slates at 
times. In Stephen's Green, too, they have a peculiar roosting-place, on the 
large flat branches that stretch over the water. —THOMAS S. BLACKWELL, 


FOLLOWING TIITE PLOUGII. 
[To rue Epiror oF ** Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—-Since the floods from which we have suffered so long have abated, 
it has become possible for most farmers to get on with their ploughing, 
which has been delayed so long this season. One of the consequences 
{ee 


A LIITLE SUSPICIOUS. 


of this is that clouds of white-winged gulls are flocking inland to share with 
the rooks the rich harvest of worms and grubs:turned up by the plough. I 
enclose two photographs of eager, not to say greedy, bir ‘s which for the moment 
have taken flight, but which will doubtless return as soon as the obnoxious 
camera is removed. It is surprising with what confidence both rooks and gulls 
come quite close to the lonely ploughman, but there can be no question as 
to which is the more intelligent of the two. Let anyone approach with a 
gun, or even carrying a stick in a suspicious manner, and very soon the 
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rooks will betake themselves in a body to a safe distance, while the 
gulls seem to lose very little of their sense of security if they have not 
been badly treated on former occasions. Sometimes a mischievous boy 
baits a hook with a large grub or a worm, and finds it comparatively easy 
to secure a gull or two in this way, but it is a very rare thing for a wily 
old rook to be thus deceived; indeed, on more than one occasion I have 
known a rook remove the bait from the hook without being caught. 


However, if the farmer knew his own interest he would forbid any such 











SETTLING ON A NEIGHBOURING KIDGE, 


practices, and do everything in his power to encourage the birds to follow his 
plough, for they must devour an enormous number of insects at this time of 
year, whatever they may do at other seasons; and I fear that rooks, at any 
rate, do a good deal of damage when the grain is sowed, and again when it 
is ripening, to say nothing of their egg-stealing*habits. I trust you will 
consider the pictures sufficiently interesting to reproduce.—S. R. 


CHILDREN AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
[To tHE Epriror oF ‘* CounrTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—It is really wonderful how ignorant the majority of people are of 
everyday natural history. How few there are who can tell you the names of 
any birds except about half-a-dozen of the very commonest, and as to 
distinguishing the song or nest of any particular bird, you might just 
as well question them on the mythology of Madagascar, or some other 
out-of-the-way place. Even in town and city 
gardens and parks great enjoyment could be 
had in studying bird life, but how few ever 
dream of such a_ thing. But townspeople 
cannot be blamed when their country cousins 
are, as a rule, equally ignorant. Fancy a 
gamekeeper not knowing a cuckoo from a 
hawk! Yet this happened last summer, when 
an old and experienced ‘‘Velveteens,” in the 
county of Wicklow, sent up to a naturalist in 
Dublin the body of a poor ‘‘ harbinger of 
spring,” describing itin an accompanying letter 
as “the only hawk of the kind he had ever 
seen.”” Later in the year he sent what was 
supposed to be ‘‘a very large hen-harrier,” 
which proved to be an ordinary sparrow-hawk ! 
If children were taught a little natural history 
instead of much of the useless rubbish which 
is now drilled into their heads at school, they 
would be happier, and more able to enjoy the 
many pleasures of the country 
closed book to them. What might otherwise 
be a very uninteresting and tiresome visit to 


, Which is now a 





the country, might become a most delightful 

one if they even knew ever so little of the 

habits and customs of the fauna.—B. 
HYBRID BREAM. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington has just received what were be- 
lieved, by the donor, to be five specimens of the 
common bream, but on examination by Mr. 
Boulenger they were found to be hybrids—the 
result of a cross between bream and roach. All were taken on a rod at about 
the same time, from the Grand Junction Canal at Slough, on March 8th. It 
will be interesting to learn whether these are really native hybrids or imported 
from Germany, as the Angling Society which rents the fishing here not long 
since turned out a number of fish into the rivers from this source. Hybrids 
between the two British species of bream are, we believe, not rare, but it is 
more unusual to mect with crosses between bream and roach, though cases 
are on record of vet more distan* fertile unions. —X, 











